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lity . - of the nervous systems which he sought to for little distinction 
in Stock wi: anal upon. In the London of that day, which, Aye. fomiiny- spectra 
YONA HATEVER may be/ compared with our own, was a country town, if the picture-dealer which he most despised, 


ame | the Art of Hogarth, | executions of criminals in batches, first and second manners of the 
and weshall scarcely be sex, the hardened and those of sbsclutely|artists”they admired, and as incapable of 
disposed toset forth | tender age together, either found or made the reeognising the essential merits which they took 

00. that ite conspicu-| sensibilities of the spectators callous. The/for granted at second hand. To these gentry 
7) eas characteristiois | behaviour of the mob, not only at Tyburn, bab| end their most quoted and chiefly relied on 
—— | | Beauty. That he/ all along the road to it, is described by an Eng- authorities, he went for some criterion or defini- 
he was insensibleas-an | lish tourist with a horror that he himself, perhaps, | tion of ‘beauty; they gave him what in their 
oan I artist to feminine/ might not have been awakened to but for| unsophisticated day passed for fine and florid 
eno feny beanty cannot be) witnessing very contrasted manifestations on s| sentences, but came at last to rest upon the 
1k - rooms sustained against) like occasion in an Italian city. The ecruel| conclusion that it was e “ certain something,” — 
Art.) our’ recollection of | details of the execution of the rebels at Ken- a“ jene sgaiquoi.”* The definition, he found, was 
s. — Ths the drummeress at | nington-green, and the public exposure of their| ever slurred over, and the theorist hurried on to 


Southwark fair, the| mangled remains, seem to have aroused no the description of particular pictures. Defini- 
rehearsing actress | indignation. It is not necessary to add to this tion is in trath a difficult task, and the works of 
in the barn, and/the endurance and familiarity with prize-fights,|men who have the reputation of philosophers 
some other illastra-/fatal duels, which were often too much like| may be searched through still by the most 
tions of the simpler | planned assassinations, cock-fighting, candid student only to find that they succeed as 
phases of loveli-| ing, and the rest, to understand that if the lash lamely in defining beauty as Corporal Bardolph 
ness; but he does|of the pictorial moralist was really to make|in vindicating the propriety of what Justice 
not indulge enthn- | itself felt, it would be absurd to quarrel with the Shallow called his good phrase “ accommodate.” 
siaem for this/ severity with which it was knotted and the|“ Pardon me, sir! I have heard the word. 
beauty for its own | vigour of ite application. The best preparation | Phrase, call you it ? Accommodated ; that is, 
sake; he merely | fora study of Hogarth is a course of reading of | when a man is, as they say, accommodated ; or 


nae resorta to it for|that valuable old Gentleman’s Magazine in the| when man is,—being,—whereby,—he may be 
LRATUS § usefulness as @ foil | contemporary issues, which we would fain hope | thought to be accommodated, which is an excel- 
rerDmuels || te add force and | is to be resuscitated in the recently-commeneed | lent thing.” And beaaty, too, all allow is an 
39, Mosk: inctness to forms and expressions which ere Considering what was the task that | excellent thing, but when called upon to define 


her amusingly grotesque, or even, whatever 


the purveyors for the appetite | works, we cannot wonder that when, putting! brief tractate in which he set forth his views 
r the vulgar and sensational. It is in| down the pencil to take up s pen for the first | will certainly not satisfy us more fally than the 


maine hatred of cruelty, heartlessness, | time, he announced that the pen would produce |“ Sublime and Beautiful” of Edmund Burkes 

rseness, that he takes im hand to|an “Analysis of Beauty with a view of fixing| but at least it contains a plenitude of ideas 

hibit them, and in the best of his works| the fluctuating ideas of Taste,” many more| having so direct » bearing on the subject, that 
of 


Performs this duty im the true spirit of an 


post bs istic Censor of manners, of the highest prepared to hoot him down as a presumptuous|is honestly seeking for that sort of guidance 
 iafaibly engages and’ engromupe intereat 12 | ignoramnns. before making up his mind, which is given by 
the details of his and-carries| Very far, indeed, was Hogarth from an at-/ having asubject well shakenup. The materials, 


Paing into the positive painfulmess with which tion of Hogarth. Sterne had his fling et the 
> art, in the proper sense, can exist aé all, The | critics who scanned every picture on the look 
“orough Hogarthian enthusiast ‘will, no doubt, |out for “the principle of the pyramid,” and 





anrantiay SA rates any oemngen ete gem cman eating rors first suggestion of 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 7 Tho exthegraphy is Hogarth’s own, and his ensanios 


Considering that Hogarth had just reason to | made mach of it, 
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his theme, was his celebrated “ Line of Beauty,” 
—a wavy line of equal reversed curvature upon 8 
i From this he starts, and to this he 
comes with a perti which gives colour- 
able occasion for ing him with resolving all 
beauty whatever into distribution upon such a 
wy line. He is happy enough constantly to 
beyond his instance to its principle; but too 
eee oo ee Oe SINT Oe ready to revert to 


| 


into the 
border of the wood-carvers of his day, “ which 
may be seen in almost every fashionable house ”; 
then he traces it with equal variability as 
following the line of shadow on a face or the 


as 

to - taste of elegance in the 
works of the ancients,” he says, “I am per- 
conceive it to have 


He is constantly close 
to the larger principle, but never fairly grasps 
it; that whatever beauty such a line asserts for 
i i on contrast and gradation ; 
that contrast and gradation are qualities 
are not the peculiar properties of lines, 

much less of any particular line. When he 
as he repeatedly does with confidence, 

that to compose well is to vary well, and 
that variety includes all the other principles 
that are ne ee are - 
expectation he will occupy thi int 0 
view in force, and from it take a large cn ay 
ment, since, ifestly, composition and varia- 
tion are not restricted to lines alone ; bat we are 
i . In uence, he revolts from 


i 
; 


[o¥) 


fewer than we see in the portraits of Charles I.,— 
the pointed beard, the lace collar, the star on 
the breast, the convergent reflections from the 
cuirass, the tapering hands, and more besides. 
Yet all these various ities are elements 
of gradation no less than the successive loci of 
the engraver’s favourite curve; and even the 
blaff King Hal of Holbein that he denounces as 
something like an animated letter X, owes its 
well-defined character to skilful variation of a 
definite theme. A mass of crystals in which 
there is no single curve,—nothing but straight. 
lined solids and angles,—may strike us, inde. 
pendently of light and colour, as beautiful, in 
virtue of its forms; and here, again, we can 
only admit an illusory relation to the line of 
beauty by the higher analogy of effective varia- 
tion, of gradations and contrasts within certain 


characteristic limits. It would be hard to|i 


deny that the mazy right-lined intricacies of 
Moorish and Oriental lattice-work and archi- 
tecture have not a claim upon our admiration 
for their beanty as well as the ingenious com- 
binations of lines of beauty and grace in a 
Flamboyant window. 


The little treatise has all the interest and all | j 


the inconclusiveness of a suggestive talk that a 
visitor might probably take his share in, in many 
ef not the least distinguished studios in London, 
where artiste realise beauty on canvas with far 
ess difficulty than they may find in framing a 

phy of zstheticism, to furnish forth satis- 

ry lectures for an academic chair. It is 

not difficult to help Hogarth to a better applica- 
tion of his own exemplar line by his own prin- 
ciple of compusition by variation. This is given 
at once, with an opening to limitless variety, by 
pronouncing the curvature of the line of beauty 
end as a spiral, and with a marked 

Such, indeed, was the 
the hands of Greek de- 
the marble ornaments of 
on ge and — Hy the 
upon the jewe the 

the “apes, orm - variation 
@ magnificent con. 

popes 4 apa the Erechtheum. 
to have been a 
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line of beauty, or the serpentire line, 
ite value, is but 


f 
i 
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@ single case of happy variation; and happy 
variation in art has a wider function than even 
ministration to the specifically beautiful to 
say nothing of its relation to the sublime, it 
seems strange that 
omitted to declare its equal relation to the 


: 


ludicrous. A truly and happily ludicrous com- | position 


position may have the sequence and proportions 


of its elements expressed by a curve, though no | Doric 


single curve line enters into its arrangement; 
but such expressive curve would be a mere 
symbol, no essential element in the case. W. 
have an example of this fact in the very com- 
position which Hogarth appended to his analysis 
as illustrative of the incompatibility of angu- 
larity and beauty. There is a gamut of awk- 
aeuanean well as of elegance, and the comic 
muse sports in her own peculiar way, no doubt, 
but upon the self-same strings which subserve 
the gradations and contrasts of the beautiful 
and the dignified, and pursues like them, or like 
the sentimental love of the poet,—‘“an ever 
devious race,”""—analogous, if not exactly 

“ True, to the winding lineaments of Grace.” 


Hogarth puts before us, in his second plate, a 
laughable country dance, with the intention to 
prove, by way of reduction to absurdity, how 
incompatible with beauty are movements and 
attitudes in which the principle of the serpen- 
tine line,—the line of beauty,—is su 

by prevalence of angles, combined 

variety of the sharp and the obtuse. By this 
means, doubtless, he eliminates graceful beauty 
successfully enough; but he does so by artfully 
ringing the changes upon clumsy attempts to be 
graceful; no two of his go wrong in the 
same manner,and the unlucky grotesqueness of 
one is sure to be heightened in ludicrousness by 
well-contrived contrast to another form of mis- 
directed energy in his immediate neighbour or 
his opposite partner. The result is that the 
artist es a true composition; he has 
“ compo well by varying well” upon the 
theme of resolute exclusion of the very serpen- 
tine line which he hastily adopts as the indis- 
pensable condition of all good variation. 
own practice again in this instance supplies 
extension of his theory, in the proof that for 
variation to be good it by no means need be, or 
even may be, restricted to such le and easy 
transitions as are exemplified or symbolised by 
the serpentine line. The humour of his scene 
is heightened by smart and sudden contrast 
with the gracefulness of the noble lord and lady 
who. have honoured the festival by opening the 
set; they are moving with the ease and self. 


E 


it allowed to interpose,— 

unhurried, may be again introduced as such a 
grace to comedy as a memory that goes back 
half a century remembers it to have been,—the 


other uncouth performers may seem harsh; 
even so the effect is all the more in harmony 
with their attitudes. It is by another 
equally so at the other extremity of the design, 
at the right foreground, between a graceful gir! 


ee 


ogarth 
him for her ill-matched husband? He sits with 
knees together and feet wide and turned 
in, for the kneeling servant to the outside 


hat under his arm, and twists himself awkwardly 
oS to point indignantly to his 
watch, as if one time of night or of morning 
more than another was a justification for tear- 
ing away youth and beauty from a ball. 

It was perhaps due to his early practice as an 
engraver before he became the painter that he 
proved himself, that Hogarth so constantly 
lapses, as he writes, into assuming that a varied 
line must be the ultimate secret of every 
instance of graceful variation, Ss 
gradation of light and shade, and of artfully 
blended colour. Bat this will not t 


oF 


his narrow apprehension of the capabilities 
the line, even as variable by curvature, to sa 
nothing of interchange with right-lines 
angular deflections. The London of his day did 
not furnish examples of Doric architecture ; but 


he was familiar with the St. Panl’s, 
Garden, of Inigo Jones, as well as with Whi 
hall, and might have done well to test this 


Fi 





FE 


of his theory by proving how it would 


St. Paul’s is as enthusiastic as just. He warmly 
appreciates, at the same time, the impressive 
dignity of the Abbey at Westminster, and 
returns again and again to Windsor Castle, in 
itself, or us seen at a distance “ by either the 
rising or the setting sun,” as & 


“T am thoroughly convinced in myself that a 
ipengietiliy sash anlt Sansiainnesiine af echt 
tecture, in all its parts, might be produced by 
the following method: by making choice of a 

of lines as to their shapes and dimen. 
sions [he means, of lines varied as to shape and 
dimensions], and then, again, by varying the 
situations with each other by all the different 
ways that can be conceived; at the same time, 
the contents or space to be enclosed within these 
lines must be duly considered and varied, too, 
as much as possible with propriety. In a word, 
i posing well is 


— 


ering 

quotes Gulliver's Travels, it seems odd that 
he was not warned off from such a theory 
by ite likeness to the scheme by which the 
+ ann of Laputa hoped to evolve meta 
physical treatises by a mechanism to put all the 
words in their language through all possi- 
ble permutations, by simply turning a handle. 

Bat this is just one of the instances in which, 
by haste and incaution, he allows an opponent 
to get within his guard; the “due considera- 
tion” and the “regard to propriety ” which he 
reserves, make all the difference in the world it 

as he 


confused design, and one that is varied 

by no mere casual Laputan evolution, but undet 

controlling limite of fitness and sim : 
The weak part of the whole tion, 
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correspondi hide 

# The front of Whitehall,” he says, “by Inigo 
Jones, is an additional exemplification of | 
principle of varying the parts in @ a 
which would appear to be a stronger proof 
were & building formed of squares on squares, 
with squares uniformly cut in each square, to 
be opposed to it, to show the reverse.” This is 
not very clearly expressed, but the meaning 
will become manifest, and the good sense sub- 
lying clumsy and incautious tion will be 
vindicated Ay Bg, See c the admirable 
irst cha fe i 

ye vo The illustration there given, and 
more elegantly explained, of the relations be- 
tween blank uniformity, tame variation, and 
artistic design, ises all that Hogarth in- 
tended to convey, but bad scarcely the power to 
help to a candid recognition. 








ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE* 
BY PROFESSOR EDWARD M. BARRY, B.A. 


ARCHITECTURE IN THEORY—A MATTER OF PUBLIC 
INTEREST. 


Last year I commenced my lectures from this 
place by # necessarily mournful reference to our 
then recent artistic losses. Not only had the 
Royal Academy been deprived by death of ite 
chief officer, but architecture had specially to 
deplore the additional loss of a most distin. 
guished representative in Sir Gilbert Scott. He 
had passed away in the height of his fame, 
active in work, and fall of honours, ao that he 
may be said to have died in harness. 

As Professor of Architecture he had examined 
the rise and progress of Medisval architecture, 
in a series of admirable discourses, which have 
nince been published. It seemed right, there- 
fore, that your attention should also be directed 
to other developments of art, and we discussed 
in consequence the remarkable movement in 
Italy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in 
favour of @ return to Classical art. In so doing, 
the works of the chief architects of the time came 
under review, and notably those of Brunelleschi, 
myreti ny and Palladio, which we associate in 
a special manner with the second, and 
third stages of the Italian et at 

Having in this manner considered, in some 
detail, the various phases of the revival of 
Classical art in Italy, we may, perhaps, return 
at some fature time to the examination of its 
achievements in the later days of thé move- 
ment; but I propose, in the present lecture, 
to confine our attention to architecture in 
theory, as @ matter of public interest, having 
an important social mission, and being even an 
element of national greatness, 

To arouseand sustain such interest is, indeed, 
the main object I have in view. It is not 
possible or desirable to enter here into the 
details which every architect, indeed ought 
to learn, but which he can acqnire more effi- 
ciently in our schools, in the architect's office, 
in the workshop, and in actual Lec- 
tures will not make architects, but they may, 
Perhaps, be useful in encouraging a love for 
oe art, not only in those who desire to live 
an , is en but also in that much 
‘ which is willi 
ligent interest in its welfare” inane ae 

In the latter category I reckon, as a matter 
of course, all the students of this Academy. 
whether painters or sculptors. To bring all the 
resources of art to bear in their integrity on the 
production of & perfect work should ever be the 


therefore, must be to interest his brother 

- - work, for without such peti there can 

: ittle prospect of really effective co-operation ; 
°o-operation which may sometimes even in- 

Volve constraint and sacrifice, @ readiness to 

— the doer in the thing done. And if the 

architect should be ever ready to admit his 
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can depict existing or imaginary effects, archi- 
tecture can create them. A picture or a statue, 
however famous, occupies but a small space, 
whereas architecture has grandeur, proportion, 
and associations, as handmaids at her call. If 
painting can give variety and contrast of form 
and colour, so can architecture; if sculpture 
claim an ideal refinement, and an exquisite 
balance of parts, as its own, architecture is able 
to assimilate all these charms, and to offer them 
a home, and the casket may sometimes be more 
delightful than the jewels, the shrine than its 
inclosed treasures. 


Many reasons will, I doubt not, commend 
themselves to a thoughtful mind, why students 
in) architecture, painting, and sculpture should 
regard themselves as possessing a common 
heritage, and devoted to acommonaim. The 
special work of the architect demands, it is 
true, @ supplementary technical training, over 
and above the lessons he may learn here, and in 
the economy of life he must devote a portion of 
his time to other things than that single-minded 
culture of the beautiful in art, for which he is 
at times ready to envy his more fortunate fellow 
students. 

The latter will, however, give credit to such 
@ one for a spirit sympathetic with their 
own, and when they look abroad, and see the 
master-pieces in which successive generations 
have delighted, they will not be slow to allow 
the full claims of architecture as a fine art ; and 
in that case, when they are possibly tempted to 
think their architect friends too mechanical, 
because bent on drawing with exactitude, not 
only with the free hand, but also with rule and 
compass, they will admit that the spirit of an 
artist may exist, even among straight lines and 
geometrical forms. 

I assume, therefore, that architecture cannot 
be a matter of indifference to any follower of 
art. 

Nor should it, indeed, be so in any culti- 

vated society of civilised men. If a taste 
for art be a sign of refinement, a proof of 
the value of that “sweetness and light,” of 
which we hear so much now-a-days, architec- 
ture cannot well be set aside; nor, indeed, can 
her claims be placed on this narrow ground 
alone. Surrounding the cultivated minority is 
a vast constituency, a nation of workers, of 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water. To 
them is denied the enjoyment of pictures and 
statuary, excepting so far as these may be 
vided by special private liberality, or by the 
stinted efforts of an exchequer, ever grudging 
where art is concerned. A noble building, how- 
ever, such as a grand cathedral, is in their 
midst. It cannot be hidden. It is a possession 
in which all have their share, and it is difficult 
to over-estimate the educational effect of archi- 
tecture in such cases. 
Oar art is, therefore, a natural teacher, and 
even in these days may help to prepare the soil 
for the reception of that artistic seed, the im- 
portance of which I hope and believe is being 
gradually, if too slowly, recognised by those who 
regard the commercial prospects of our country 
with anxiety. 

Passing onwards to another class of reasons 
for our claims on behalf of architecture, 
can we forget the associations with which 
it is surrounded? What student of history 
can afford to pass is by? When we enter 
one of the great monuments of olden time 
it is the Past which speaks to us, to excite 
in some of us it may be a burning desire to 
explore its hidden recesses, and live, as far as 
may be possible, amongst its ruins, while, in 
others, it may serve as an encouragement to go 
forward, to nerve ourselves against the diffi- 
culties of modern days, to do our little best in 
our own generation. In all cases the retrospect 
has much to teach,—respect for the great 
things that have been achieved with oppor- 
tunities inferior to our own,—the old, old 
lesson of the vanity of human things,—and, 
above all, the modesty as to his own doings, 
which should characterise the true artist. 

In all these things we find Architecture again 
a teacher, and this time of morals, as well as 


| art, appealing not to the senses only, but also 


to some of the noblest instincts of humanity. 

In an old country, we do not perhaps always 
prize as we ought the precious relics of 
past, not being fully conscious of the advan- 
tages derived from their possession. To do so 
we must picture to ourselves the newness of a 
vast continent, such as the United States of 
America, fall of life and energy,—of incessant 


to have visited America, but those who 
done so have dwelt on the painful void 
by the absence of an architectural 
t. And not they alone: Americans are the 
to appreciate the advantages of Old Eng- 
in this respect. They visit our cathedrals, 
explore our old cities, they do homage at i 
nes of great men, in whose reputation 

m @ share, as descendants of a common 


tae 


Architecture ¢ brings home to us, then, the value 
of antiquity, and causes us to recognise its 
influence as a factor in education. The high 
cae of modernism is about and around us. 

arry your work; spare yourself all unneces- 
sary trouble; haste to get rich, are the precepts 
which it enforces, and against which our art 
is @ standing protest, and a mute yet eloquent 
witness. The great architects of the world 
have worked on principles widely different from 
these. Sinking the artist in his work, the 
grandeur and perfection of the design was the 
object arrived at, not whether by compression 
and mutilation cost could be kept within some 
paltry calculation, (not if, by any means, com. 
pletion could be secured within the narrow 
span of a human life. 

Trouble and pains were not to be gradged in 
carrying out a great architectural monument. 
Can we doubt this as we inspect the highly- 
finished details of ancient work, some of which 
no ordinary eye can see, but all executed as a 
labour of love, the outcome of a feeling that 
nothing can be too good ? 

To the evidences of such a spirit as this, as 
well as to their historical associations, ancient 
architectural remains owe much of their value, 
and for this reason, apart from their often great 
beauty, the world has agreed to regard them as 
heirlooms, to be cherished and treated tenderly 
as regards their reparations, which, in common 
with all human works, they may require to ward 
off decay and ruin. 

Art is cosmopolitan; it refases to be bound 

by national divisions; it speaks to humanity a 

universal language ; nothing of human interest j 

is foreign to its care. We all remember, I dare ' 

say, the excitement lately produced by a report 

that it was intended to interfere unnecessarily 

with St. Mark’s, Venice, and the susceptibility 

shown by some writers in Italian newspapers as 

to the expressions of feeling in this country 

which, to them, seemed an unwarrantable j 

interference of strangers. 

This was, surely, an exaggerated sentiment, 

and those who live under the shadow of St. 

Peter’s and the Vatican, might have been 

to remember that the term. Catholic, 

which in religion expresses but an aspiration, 

represents a truth, and a reality in respect of 

art. Far from repelling any manifestation of 

solicitade, it seems to me that all who have the 

interests of architecture at heart should be the ii 

first to welcome any proof that its treasures are 
not only in the country of their 

origin, but also in distant lands, and that a 

jealous love of its historic masterpieces is co- 

existent with the civilised world. 

[t is not, however, altogether unnatural that 

men who care more, perhaps, for politics than 

architecture, should resent the advice of 

foreigners on matters which they consider of 

mere domestic concern; and it has been asked 


ean caN a 


ea nr cae 


suggestions to ourselves based upon a similar 
ea iple; while the recent destruction of 
emple Bar (which I for one regret) has been 
referred to as an instance of recent vandalism 
on the part of Englishmen. , 
In reply I would say that the conservative 
architect would, in many cases, be only too 
glad to have his hands strengthened by 
well - considered remonstrances, from what- 
ever quarter, against unnecessary tampering 


any ial confidence in those who can class i 
St. Mark’s and Temple Bar together, as if of i 
equal artistic value. 


bered that the test of the strength of a con- 
viction is the willingness to make sacrifices for 
it, and it may be asked why was Temple Bar 





associations? It would not have been impossible 
to have retained the structure, while widening 
the streets around it. This, however, would 
have cost money, and so the easier course was { 


adopted of removing an ancient land-mark and 








occupation and bustling prosperity. I am sorry 


carting away its stones as old materials. 
a 





ste pment ee 


Seppe, mee ee 


with our ancient monuments, though the — i! 
gestion of the particular comparison in the ; 
present case, does not perhaps lead us to repose 


Nevertheless, it may not unfairly be remem- i> 


whether we should be disposed to tolerate ae) 


4 
the | sacrificed at the cost of its various historical a | 
1 
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I fear this is not the only instance in which 
our actions afford a mark for criticism in refe- 
rence to either omission, or commission. Our 
English buildings, with their many beauties, 
have in few cases a foreign reputation wide 
enongh to arouse abroad any warm interest 
in their favour, though we all know the feeling 
that has been excited among ourselves(not always 
perhaps manifested very wisely) against unneces- 
sary innovation and destruction of historical 
interest, under the colour of needfal repair. _ 
There are some monuments, however, in 
the charge of Englishmen that have won for 
themselves a world-wide fame to compare 
perhaps with that of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Such a structure is the famous Taj-Mahal at 
Agra. It has often been described as one of 
the wonders of the world, a vision of loveliness, 
and a rare illustration of perfection of archi- 
tectural art. The Taj is in the care of our own 
Government, and a recent traveller, while 
admitting that it is well kept at present, thinks 
it necessary to utter frequent and emphatic 
warnings against English doings in India, under 
the name of restoration. 

I find in Mr. Val. C. Prinsep’s interesting book 
of “Imperial India,” the following reference 
to another monument at Agra, the Dewan-i-am. 
After describing its splendour as “fit indeed 
for a king,” and even now displaying themselves 
in singular beauty in their faded form, he 
energetically exclaims, “ Alas! the hand of the 
English engineer has been here,—what a sight! 
—the most tinselly gold, the crudest reds and 
yellows, the coarsest possible work. If this is 
what it was when new, let us have no more like 
it; let us at least leave what is picturesque and 
beautiful to delight the eye as long as there 
remains a trace of the pattern. Let us keep 
up the building and keep out the rain. But, for 
heaven’s sake, O ye higher powers who direct 
such matters! spare us the decorations of the 
unartistic, and the wild imaginings of the engi- 
neer, which are not only horrible in themselves, 
but replace the traces, the beautiful traces, of 
former art.” 

We should, I think, be grateful to a member 
of this body for this and other outspoken warn- 
ings, and that they are needed may, I fear, be 
assumed from the note which the author appends 
to the above passage, to the effect that he heard 
a high official asking triumphantly if the work, 
thus denounced, was not “ very fine.” 

At Delhi, Mr. Prinsep refers to another 
building, the Dewan-i-Khas, as the most beauti- 
fal thing he had then seen (before visiting the 
Taj). Here, he says, there had been “a few 
restorations, in awful colours, made for the ball 
given to the Prince of Wales, and, alas! many 
mutilations.” Again, his wrath rises against 
the military guardians; for, he adds, “a real 
artist would have touched with re-painting. 
Here, of course, the engineers advise, and ‘ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.’ ” 

It would seem, from these remarks and others 
like them, that the Indian Government already 
possesses that immunity from architectural 
advice which has been desired by certain autho. 
rities among ourselves, and has even been made 
in England a foundation of departmental policy. 
The care of delicate architectural monuments is 
not, however, the natural duty of a military 
profession, however highly-educated and illus- 
trious. Architects prefer no claim to advise in 
respect of bastions, fortifications, or the many 
scientific details of military engineering. They 
may, therefore, without risk of misconstruction, 
agree with Mr. Prinsep in thinking that artistic 
training isa valuable quality for those who have 
the care of architectural treasures and might 
possibly have avoided some of the harm which 
he deplores. 

In former times, the English rulers of India, 
immersed in the serious and all absorbing respon- 
sibilities of empire, did but imitate the indiffe- 

rence to architecture which prevailed at home,— 
an indifference which endowed London with the 
dismal dreariness of Bloomsbury,—an indifference 
which concealed the fabries of our churches 
with plaster, and choked the space which should 
have been available for worshippers with the 
cambrous galleries, and other structures, which 
certain so-called protectors of ancient monu- 
ments would even retain as historical. Now, 
however, it may be hoped that a better spirit 
prevails, both at home and abroad, and com- 
ments like these of an artist, uttered out of 
the fulness of the heart, may be acceptable to 
strengthen the hands of those who desire that 
English rule in India should conduce in all 
respects to the welfare of its inhabitants, 









Acting on this principle, architects may join | the use of the enlarged poteie eas velince 
in pleading for an intelligent eomnepentank in | has taught it to exercise, nevertheless need 
the interest not only of art, but of those historical | of art, and so, amidst all the pressure of a 40. 
associations dear to all persons of knowledge and | called utilitarian age, architecture is still 
refinement. teacher, and alone among the Fine Arts can 
Historical associations, however, even when | bring her chastening influence to bear directly 
combined with beauty, are sometimes but little|on the great works of our age. 
regarded, if they clash with utility. Architec-} The arts of painting and sculpture appeal in 
ture will not do so. Her mission as an art is | the absence of public encouragement to a more 
to wed science, and to work in a loving partner- | limited circle. Their works may delight their 
ship. fortunate in their own private 

The most beautiful examples of our art are| galleries, but the public out-of-doors has no 
also those which fulfil most completely the | share in the enjoyment. 
requirements of their origin. The Parthenon is} While, in this country at least, painters and 
not only the perfection of refined architecture, | sculptors spend their lives chiefly in working 
but also a temple of worship, admirably adapted | for private patrons, the architect's doings are 
to the purposes intended by its builders. The| more frequently a matter of public interest. 
Taj at Agra is a building designed in strict | Buildings of importance cannot be overlooked, 
accordance with the requirements of the/|and, for whatever purpose erected, must have 
Mahometan religion and worship. an influence on the general taste. Con. 

In the history of the world we find various | sider, for example, the palaces of Venice. 
tendencies, prevailing at different epochs. Thus, | Not many of them are public buildings. Con- 
in what we call the dark ages may be seen the | structed for individuals, and for private occu. 
results of a spirit of feudalism and deference to | pation, they line the watery highways of the 
authority, which, pushed to extreme, develops | silent city and produce an unrivalled archi. 
despotism and superstition. At the time of the | tectural effect, the enjoyment of which belongs 
Renaissance, we come upon an age of freedom, | to the humblest Venetian, as much as to their 
not without its drawbacks and excesses, but | patrician owners. 
which has asserted the right of inquiry, thus| But to return to the claims of architecture 
giving scope to individual intelligence ; and , in | on public consideration. We hear often of tho 
the place of passive submission, has established | difficulties of art in presence of the spread of 
the duty of seeking to ensure the happiness of | machinery, and the t increase of 
the greatest number. mechanical execution of things made formerly 

In like manner, our own time has had its |by hand. We all remember Mr. Ruskin’s de- 
characteristic distinction, and may, I think, be | nunciations of machine-made ornament. More 
called the mechanical age. Asa result of this | recently our distinguished member Mr. Poynter 
development, the engineering and utilitarian | has dealt with the same question in treating of 
element in our public works has assumed an | the influence of art on social life, and his view 
exaggerated importance, and the question has | is, if possible, even more desponding. He has 
arisen whether the quality of usefulness be not | stated that we must not delude ourselves into 
inconsistent with beauty in architecture. the belief that we can produce works of art by 

The remarkable advance made of late years in | the substitution of machinery for hand labour, 
the practical application of science has, perhaps, |or that the decoration of objects of common 
tended for a time to obscure the claims of art. | utility by a mechanical process, can ever have 
Demands arose early in the present century for | any artistic value. 
railways, docks, and other works of public utility,| This question is too large to be more than 
which architects were not forward to satisfy, and | alluded to at the end of a lecture, and might 
so engineers stepped to the front. These men | lead to discussions on political economy rather 
have girdled the earth with iron, have improved | than of art. It must, however, be clear to us 
communications by sea as well as land, and have | all, that the world will never give up a system 
found conspicuous success in their noble task of | which by cheapening productions serves the 
subduing the elements of nature,—earth, air, fire,| wants of the many, even at some cost to the 
and water,—and applying them to the service of | artistic cravings of the few. Mr. Poynter sees 
man. this clearly; for, after allusions to the moral 

It is marvellous to reflect on the work of a| causes of the modern system of manufacture, 
single generation in these matters. The achieve- | he says, “If we ask, then, is the return to such 
ments of science have, indeed, been so remark- | a state of things,” as once existed, “ possible, or, 
able that it is difficult to imagine similar progress | to put it more fairly, is the return to the time 
in the fature as within the bounds of possibility. | when every workman was also an artist ible, 
It might almost seem that the wants of mankind | I answer that under existing social cuaittine it 
had been accumulating for generations, like some | is impossible.” 
rivulet fed by a variety of streams, until atlast| I am not prepared to say that these dis- 
it bursts, with the force of a torrent, over all | couraging assertions, though true in the main, 
intervening obstacles. are not brought forward with too little qualifi- 

Such considerations should, I think, be borne | cation ; and no one, I think, can shut his eyes 
in mind, when we hear laments on the utili-|to the improved taste shown of late years in 
tarianism of our age. We are apt to be im-| many of our mannfactures,—as, for example, in 
patient ; expecting cause to be at once followed | plastic and textile fabrics, and in wall papers, 
by effect; forgetting that though for a time | the course of trade in which has been turned by 


some special faculty of the intellect may de. 
velope an abnormal activity, the inner aspirations 
of man remain unaltered, and unalterable. These 
can never be satisfied with mere mechanical 
triamphs. They seek to penetrate into the 
deeper and unseen mysteries of the soul, and in 






the dey ae made by the designers of English 
_. n pot especially, beauty and fitness 
ave been aadied in this country with remark- 
able success; and we all know the fame of 
Josiah Wedgwood. 
A poor potter, deprived at an early age of 








these regions art will find a place. one leg by amputation, rendered necessary by 
One of our leading engineers spoke but lately, | the consequences of small-pox, this poor un- 
at the Institute of Architects, on the interde- | lettered boy was destined to cause a revolution 
pendence of the two professions, which he hoped | in the trade of the English potteries. Beginning, 
would ever be in friendly accord. “The times|as all mnst do, with the conviction that the 
and circumstances,” he said, “are past when a/| fonndation of all art must be true and honest 
man can be great as an engineer, and great | workmanship, he first devoted himself to im- 
as an architect, as were the few old Italian | prove the material with which he worked, so 45 
giants; but the time is not, and never can be, | to fit it for the most perfect and enduring out- 
when a man can be a good architect without | lines, and the most delicate surface and texture. 
some knowledge of engineering, or a good| With no advantages of education, his inborn 
engineer without some knowledge of archi-|taste led him to appreciate the beauty of 
tecture.” Etruscan and Greek forms of art, and to them 
It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to go to| he turned for guidance, vases, Cups, 
Italy for examples of the combination here | urns, and other relics, as he obtain them, 
advocated, for in many of our English buildiogs| with much difficulty, loan or otherwise. 
we have proofs of constructional skill to show | He sought the aid of Flaxman to make designs 
that our own architects have been both artists | for the forms and decoration of his work. In 
and constractors. Surely in these later days, 
architects will not flinch from similar encourage 

and allow their art to separate itself from the} The sense of the beautifal, so strong in Wedg- 
life of their day, until it becomes a 1 to battle 
rather than a need, and repels the man who 
demands a reason for his faith in favour of the | more 
estheticism, pure and simple, of the dreamy | and perseverance encountered with success, and 








dilettante. Society, while it will never give up | we may, I think, be glad that, owing chiefly 
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Notwithstanding all such reenter 
however, it is, of course, impossible not pone 
that the yrange oma ce? - yor gs ran r a 
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pore of machine-like production. The very 
principle of division of labour on which reliance 
is placed must deprive the workman of interest 
in his work, so that he may tend to become 
himself almost as much a machine as that which 
he has to guide. Nay, in Bociety itself similar 
causes are at work, and as civilisation advances 
individual characteristics are more and more 
lost in the action of masses, just as the picta- 
reaque and rich dresses of former times have 
given way to the sombre and uniform suit of 
black of the modern civilian. 

We see, on all sides, this tendency to a dall 
uniformity, affecting both art and manners, and 
to withstand it effectually in these modern days, 
we are told, as I have said, that it is impossible. 

We may claim, however, for architecture that 
with her it is not impossible, and that although 
our town builders have afflicted us with mean 
designs, all alike and carried out by hundreds, 
architecture as a fine art has had nothing to do 
with such manufacture. 

The great public buildings of a country can 
never be constructed as if cast in a mould. 
Each must declare the special purpose for 
which it has been designed, whether it be a 
palace or a jail, a church or a theatre. 

Moreover, if the design of the architect must 
have an individual character, the same may be 
said of the handiwork employed for ite pe at 
tion. Machinery, as applied to architecture, 
can never supersede the necessity of reliance 
on the intelligence of the workman. It may be 
used, and rightly used, for diminution of dis- 
tressing toil, sach as carrying heavy materials 
to a great height, but what machinery will 
supply the place of the skilled mason or carver, 
say in setting out the stones of a groined roof 
or decorating its bosses? Setting aside such 
manufacture of houses as I have mentioned, as 
no architecture at all, you will find none of its 
examples exactly resembling each other. Even 
in Medieval churches and cathedrals, although 
built in the same style and for the same 4 
there is ever difference and 3 wad thongh 
Greek temples resemble each other more than 
any other specimens of our art, they are still 
not exactly alike. 

The charm of workmanship, therefore, which 
has been lost in so much else, still belongs to 
architecture. Over and above the beauty of 
the design, there is scope for the individuality of 
the workman, shown, it may be, by those acci- 
dental irregularities which distinguish all hand- 
made work from mechanical reproduction. 


No true friend of modern English oieen 
will delude them with the idea that their handi- 
work will ever equal, in artistic value, that of pre- 
ceding ages, unless each man will do his best, 
and unless the great trade societies will adopt as 
& maxim to rule their dail “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

This is the lesson I should like to see taught 
to the rising generation of artificers. I would 
have it learnt by them as from friends, for what 
are called the working classes have no better 
friend than the architect, Hig interests, rightly 
Considered, are the same ag theirs, for he desires 
to raise the standard of workmanship, and to 
develope the intelligence and skill of the worker. 
Bad must it be for bad for the workmen, 
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general head of taste, i 
of their foreign competion Wemuaaons tems 
cine hand, hastily assume national inferiority, 
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ed pores and those who have influence 
wer to recognise art, to develop taste, and 
to reward its possessors. In the meantime, 


proof that 
‘ science with 
Architecture can thus, as we have seen, exert 


no inconsiderable effect on the artistic education 
of the community, and as this is a matter of 
general and not sectional interest, may we not 
ask that the influence of the State should be 
exerted to encourage and extend it ? 

We have lately seen a depressed commerce, 
uneasy at foreign competition, turn to various 
quarters for help, a help which she will perhaps 
best obtain by means of a thorough technical 
education, in which art, standing on a firm basis 
of sound and honest workmanship, should have 
a leading part. 

The Indian Government has taken a forward 
step by giving the artistic commission to which 
we owe the interesting account of “Imperial 
India,” to which I have already referred, and 
Mr. Prinsep’s delineation of an important histo- 
rical event will doubtless interest thousands, 
both in the present, and in the future. Why, 
however, should India alone be thus favoured, 
while our own national buildings are left bare 
and undecorated with pictorial art ? 

Why, for example, should our Houses of Par- 
liament display, year after year, empty panels 
intended for historical pictures, but now covered 
only by the paperhanger, while empty pedestals 
abound for which no statues are forthcoming ? 
The erection of this building was hailed by all 
lovers of art as a great opportunity. Good in- 
tentions were announced, great designs invited 
and encouraged, and while the late Prince 
Consort was alive, progress was made under his 
fostering care, seconded by the action of a 
former President of the Royal Academy. 

Now all seems to be forgotten. No Royal 
Commission exerts itself in the direction of art, 
and the battles between the “ins” and the 
“outs” are far too engrossing to leave room for 
its consideration. If, however, artistic progress 
be really a matter of public interest, may we 
not hope some day to witness a renewal of 
intention and activity, some angel’s stir in the 
dull pool of apathy? Artistic schemes for the 
public advantage, supported by the highest 
authorities, will surely not be allowed to remain 
indefinitely in abeyance, and perhaps a day may 
come when others,—possibly within the circle of 
thesame Royal House,—will take up the congenial 
task, which only dropped from the hands of 
Death. 

In the meantime, it is certainly not in Italy 
alone that statesmen need to be reminded that 
art may claim a hearing, even in the clash of 
politics. The Royal Academy has seen its way 
to address a foreign Government on a question 
of general artistic interest, and similar matters 
nearer home may possibly plead hereafter for 
equal consideration ? Will it be unreasonable to 
urge upon our rulers that art is really a matter 
of public importance, and worthy of a share 
of the fostering care of the State so freely 
accorded in a neighbouring land ? 

Is it not time that artists should declare that 
they represent no unimportant part of a healthy 
national life ? Would it not be well for our public 
men to cease to regard art as an extravagance to 
be repressed, lest it should give rise to calls on 
the public purse, which is readily filled at will 
whenever their policy requires it, but is always 
empty when Art prefers her claims ? 

I referred last year to the French Fine Arts 
Budget, which included a vote of 220,000I. for 
purposes connected with art. Of this amount 
no less than 80,0001. were to be devoted to the 
purchase of pictures and soulpture designed to 
decorate the public edifices, while 60,0001. were 
to be expended in the preservation of public 
monuments, and 18,0001, were appropriated to 
the French Academy, at Rome, and the National 
School of Fine Arts. 

In this country it would, nodoubt, be er ror 
to expect at present to have a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, but the Minister responsible for public 
artistic matters might at least be a member 
of the Cabinet, with some power of initiative 
and independence of action. In that case, 
ablic works of admitted necessity 
would not perhaps be mutilated and starved 
in execution, or be indefinitely postponed, 
by reason of an asserted want of means, and 
it would probably be found possible to invest 
annually some sum, equal to a small fraction 
of the cost of an ironclad, in commissioning works 
of art for the decoration of public property. It 
might at the same time be found unnecessary to 
entrust the architecture of public buildings to the 


clerks of a subordinate instead of 
enlisting all the talent of the day in the service 
of the country. — 


national edifices, under such a 
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longer proclaim, by their barrenness of artisti 
completeness, that they are the work of ‘aan 
who began to build, but are not able to finish. 

I have now, I hope, led you to agree with me 
that Architectare has claims on the attention of 
civilised society, not only as the gratification of 
@ sense, still less as a mere wathetic plaything, 
but as @ serious object of enlightened national 
policy. In asserting this position, she urges not 
not her individual rights alone, for in painting 
and sculpture she recognises her truest allies, 
and with them she desires to advance. 

Our buildings shou'd glow with the colour of 
pictorial art, and give opportunities to the 
sculptor to elevate the public taste. In this 
way, art would become again a great educator,— 
& suurce of popular delight,—a part of the daily 
life of the people. In a mechanical age archi- 
tecture would serve as an artistic rallying. 
point, while ever holding aloft the banner of 
progress. Delighting the seekers of the beautiful, 
she would appeal, also, to all who, for whatever 
reasons, value the teachings of a great historical 
past. To these our ancient buildings, guarded 
with a reverent care, speak with a force denied 
to the greatest orator; for they address us 
with a quiet dignity,—a melancholy pathos,— 
not to be attained by a living voice. 

Architecture, however, is no recluse. She sits 
not apart, wrapped in a mantle of refined exclu- 
siveness; but mingles with the throng of men, 
and delights to serve their needs. Her structures 
have ever a raison d'étre, and are erected for 
use as well as for artistic display. No social 
problem is foreign to the province of the archi- 
toct, for he knows that his art should be an 
expression of the wants of his age and country. 
If, in common with other artists, he be at times 
discouraged by the utilitarianism which seems 
to abound around him, he is not, like them, 
bound to treat it as an uncompromising foe, but 
rather as an estranged friend, to be won over 
once again by conciliation and skill. Con- 
vinced that the march of science will ever 
be onward, he will hasten to take the position 
in the ranks which is appropriate to the pro- 
fessor of an art which is based on science. 

In conclusion, we may be sure that art will 
hold its own. Men are not machines to be 
content with the supply of their material ne- 
cessities alone. The inner workings of the spirit 
cannot be weighed, seen, or handled. The great 
emotional instincts of mankind, which have 
made history, have not been crushed out by the 
monotonous pressure of the steam-engine. The 
passions and emotions of human nature are 
ever the eame. Love of country, loyalty, 
religion, still move the soul as they did when 
the world was young, and with them may be 
associated the craving for beauty in art,—an 
art which may shed a ray of lustre on laborious 
lives, and may make men happier and better. 

We have lately been told in eloquent words 
by our accomplished President, when pre- 
senting prizes to students, that he believes 
art was never pursued with more earnestness 
than at the present time. Ought not such a 
power to be utilised for the general good, bring- 
ing art to supplement the deficiencies which 
Stand confessed in nineteenth-century life ? 

Architecture, at any rate, need not despair. 
Born of the necessities of man, appealing at one 
time to his highest artistic instincts, at another 
to the requirements of utility, and through all 
possessing historical and archeological interest, 
denied, to a great extent, to the sister arts, 
architecture can never die. 

Let us hope that, in the fature, she may show 
herself, as in the past, a eg ed meee in ne 
great cause of progress ; an thus maintain an 
justify the position claimed for her of being, in 
no ordinary sense of the words,—a matter of 
public interest. 








An Employer Complimented.—In Roches- 
ter, a few days ago, a presentation, consisting of 
a handsome gold watch, was made to Alderman 
J. G. Naylar, J.P., builder and contractor, 
Rochester, subscribed for by the 130 men in his 
employ. The presentation was made by Mr. 
Overed, one of the foremen, who read a suitable 
address amid much enthusiasm. — Alderman 
Naylar thanked them in ac appropriate —s 
and his health was afterwards drank, am ; 
great cheering. The inscription inside the wate 
was as follows :— Presented to James Gouge 
Naylar, esq., Alderman and J. P. for the ~ 
Rochester, by the workmen in his employ, on his 
60th birthday, as a token of the esteem in which 


he is held by them.” 
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ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FORM DISPLAYED BY THE ELGIN 
MABBLES.* 


To begin with the general etracture of the 
head and neck. In active men, with clear 
intellect and much endarance, may be remarked 
almost without an exception what the Greeks 
called the “ orthon karé,” or the erect head on 
@ columnar throat, rising clearly and grandly 
from the expanse of the shoulders. To illustrate 
this, it is only requsite to observe the pose of 
the head and neck of the Herakles, that mati- 
lated statue which perbaps attracts more general 
attention than any other in the collection. The 
fine and distinctive attitude of the head and 
neck in this example is the more remarkable 
because the pose of the rest of the body, which 
is semi-recumbent, does not favour such erect- 
nese in the head and throat; and yet in this 
case there is nothing unuatoral or forced in their 
position, but they have the appearance of being 
perfectly just and easy. 1t has been concluded 
by experts that this figure represents a Hercules, 
and, under that aspect, it the more readily 
affords an obvious comparison of style of treat- 
ment when considered in relation with the 
celebrated Farnese Hercules. In that figure the 
pose of the head and neck presents a marked 
difference from that of the Herakles in respect 
to the style in which it is united to the shoulders 

and trunk, from which they do not arise in the 
Farnese version with the same distinctness and 
dignity as they do in the Parthenaic example. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that 
everything in the Farnese Hercules seems sub- 
ordinated to producing the impression of super- 
human strength. This was its quality that 
doubtless made it so remarkable a favourite 
with the Romans, in whose idea overpowering 
strength in the male and all-subduing beauty in 
the female seem to have been transcendant 
considerations. This immense frame, loaded 
with piles of muscle, however it may seem con- 
formable to fit their owner for bearing the 
burden of Atlas or crushing the form of the 
giant Antzeus, would scarcely appear equally 
convenient for the achievement cf that one of 
the Hero’s labours which consisted in catching 
by speed of foot the golden-footed stag of Diana. 
We can scarcely fancy the ponderous form 
which is so familiar to us resting on his club, as 
toiling after the agile deer with any chance of 
success; while, on the other hand, the figure 
and proportions of the demi-god, as he appeared 
in the tympanum of the Parthenon, from its 
highly-trained and compact form, might give 
hopes of such an exploit. 

If this figure is truly a Hercules, as the best 
authorities assert, and which the paw of the 
lion in the drapery in the base would indicate, 
it evidently represents him as young, for he has 
no beard. There is another Hercules in the 
British Museum in bronze, and somewhat under 
3 ft. high, which is attributed to Lysippus, 
which is also young and presents a more active 
figure than the Farnese version, but it is not 
nearly so refined as the Parthenaic example. 
The rounded muscles of it have # peculiarly 
compact and tense appearance, and are but 
little overcharged,—and, indeed, perhaps not at 
all so if it is intended to represent an athlete of 
the prize-ring,—to whose proclivities those of 
the mighty son of Jove and Alomena seem to 
have been occasionally allied. This small statue, 
however great are the abilities displayed in it, 
has a certain air ef boxer vulgarity, which 
comes short, on the one hand, of the grandeur of 
the Farnese statue, and, on the other, of the blue 
blood and thoroughbred look of the Herakles 
of the Parthenon. There is another still smaller 
bronze of a Hercules among the statuettes of 
the Maseum which, although diminutive, is of a 
very fine type, but it has some shortcomings in 
execution. It represente the hero as an older 
man than even the Farnese. Its torso is very 
broad and grand in style, but not overcharged 
with muscle. It is simple in its treatment, and 
is, in degree, of the character of the school of 
Phidias; but the arms are rather poor and 
weak, as is also the case with the legs below 
the knee. 

These three renderings of Hercules are all, 
however, more in accordance with our modern 
ideas of a Hercules than the mutilated one 
from the Parthenon; whence, doubtless, arose 
the original uncertainty whether it might not 
be rather a representation of the hero Theseus, 
who played so prominent a part in the early 





* See p. 4, ante, 


history of Athens. The paw of the lion, how- 
ever, mentioned above, which appears among 
the drapery, has been held to be decisive of the 
statue representing the son of Alomena, as the 
destruction of the Nemean lion was one of his 
most characteristic and representative adven- 
tures, while no such exploit upon the king of 
beasts is on record in regard to Theseus, who, 
however, in his early youth is described as 
having been a great sportsman and destroyer of 
wild animals. 

It is, however, this very non-distinction by 
any especially marked difference of type of 
strength from the other statues of the Elgin 
collection that we would venture to set in the 
best light wecan as a characteristic of the Phidian 
school. We are not aware whether this has been 
commented on before ; and also it is but the 
result of our own independent examination of 
the examples we possess in the British Museam ; 
which we submit to the artist world for its 
judgment. 

ln the sculptures under the same roof which 
are anterior to those of the Parthenon, we 
seem to perceive no essential difference of 
type. Even youth and age do not appear 
to be distinguished except in the treatment 
of the heads; and it does not seem it 
was until afterwards that separate types of 
human form were adopted such as eventually 
discriminated and distinguished the Apollo, the 
Mercury, the Mars, the Neptune, or the Hercules 
from each other, or from that medium propor- 
tion of strength and beauty which appears to 
have been the original aim of the artist. A 
ready example of this uniformity raay be con- 
sulted in the series of casts we possess in 
the British Museum, in a salon next to that 
which contains the Elgin works, from the Temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius from the Island of 
‘Egina. Eleven of these belonged to the western 
pediment, and are arranged so as to occupy its 
space as they are supposed to have done in the 
temple itself. They are unquestionably archaic 
in treatment, and possess in a marked degree 
the uniformity above mentioned. A similar 
quality may be noticed in the Egyptian and 
Assyrian works, also anterior to the time of the 
Parthenon, which also may be consulted near at 
hand. This may be recognised, indeed, as an 
undeviating character in primitive and early 
art, in which it seems to have been exertion and 
exploit enough to represent the best proportioned 
figure the artist was able to produce, without 
introducing innovation in the accepted contours, 
or variety of character in the personages 
represented. 

It was, we venture to submit, in a transition 
period that the art of the Parthenon arose, 
wherein, although a wonderful inspiration of the 
beautiful took hold of the mind of the people, 
and more especially animated the artists, 
yet that they were not wholly freed from 
the influence of time-hallowed archaism, but 
that a degree of uniformity still prevailed ; and 
this, we conceive, is recognisable in the invaluable 
collection of remains we are considering. 

That these great works still partook of that 
quality of uniformity which appears to invest 
all very early art, can scarcely be said to render 
their relics less valuable, but rather, on the con- 
trary, more so, just as those periods of history, 
when nations undergo some great upheaval and 
mutation, are those which are most picturesque 
and interesting, and give birth to the greatest 
effects and results. It was thus, in great 
degree, in consequence, probably, of the Phidian 
age having been one of ition, that it accom- 
plished so much and left such undying traces 
upon the history of art. Afterwards, although 
Praxiteles and Lysippus and other sculptors, 
and doubtless, the great painters who lived at 
the same time, and were employed on similar 
subjects, but whose marvels of art, alas! have 
utterly disappeared from the face of the earth, 
introduced a far greater variety in the 
and charactersof godsandmen. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the impress of the Phidian school has 
lived through all these more seductive attrac. 
tions and still asserts its pre-eminence. 

The ides, archaic in character, which informed 
it was assuredly a very simple one, namely, to 
produce in marble the representation of the 
finest possible human being, — the climax of 
mankind, and further, when introduced, as 
adjuncts to, and on the walls of, their temple to 
the divine virgin of intellect and force, to re- 
present a race of such men. Here was the one 
top corner-stone or apex to the of human 
physical perfection which was sought for in the 
early period, and culminated in the time of 








Phidias. This was the result which this master 
had evolved from the contemplation of the grand 
Greek race around him as he had watched them 
in their daily movements and athletic games, 
and which thus he had fixed on and set up ag 
the perfection of human form, neither too 
bulky nor too slender, too muscular nor too deli. 
cate. It is evident that the sculptures of the 
Parthenon were from various hands, if it were 
only that there were so many of them that they 
could not have been done by one pair; but in 
those we have remains of there appears but 
very little deviation from one type and rule of 
proportion, and it would seem that the mode 
adopted to give the higher divinities chief force 
and pre-eminence was rather to increase their 
scale beyond that of the other figures, than to 
vary their character. And this again of 
the archaic method imported from Egypt and 
Assyria. In the paintings and incised sculptures 
of the former, and in the relievi of the latter, 
gods and kings are represented as of many 
times the size of the common herd of people, 
who are often shown comparatively as pigmies 
trampled ruthlessly under their colossal feet ; 
while the proportions of each class, relative 
towards each other, remain the same among the 
victors as the victims. 

As far as the Parthenon marbles teach us, 
the school of Phidias, great as it was, had not 
wholly emancipateditself from this ready archaic 
method of indicating superiority, any more than 
from that of confining the theory of form to one 
type, and that it was left to other schools and 
the age that supervened to introduce a greater 
variety of character. This, however, arose 
doubtless from the singie-mindedness of Phidias 
in his search for perfection. This view could 
not allow of more than one best, and with it his 
object was to evolve and build up from the 
handsome race around him that which he might 
deem the acme of form. If we examine all the 
remains of the separate figures in the round in 
the collection in the Museum, we perceive a 
marked similarity of style and development, 
and this is equally the case with the figures of 
the metopes. Thus, as regards the special 
qualities of form which characterise these 
beautiful marbles, the enterprise of examina- 
tion and collation is simplified, and in this we 
will now proceed. 

In descending from the head and neck to the 
thorax we see no forced details. There is no 
display of lines or undulations that one might 
not notice in every-day surface of forms of 
usual development; but what is so striking in 
them is the magnificence of the general propor- 
tions displayed, the simplicity of their treat- 
ment, and the admirable adjustment of parts so 
as to afford the greatest strength without over- 
loading the form with muscle. Every requisite 
indication is distinct, and yet nothing is hard. 
The muscles have their skin on, and are never 
displayed like an anatomical cast,—a quality 
which has been occasionally imputed to the 
warrior of Agasias, but which probably would 
wholly be obviated in effect if its marble were 
more transparent. The modesty of treatment, 
however, in the flesh-surface of the Parthenon 
marbles may be recognised as being remark- 
able, and as never overstepping that of nature 
whatever may be the occasion. 

The bones of the human body only occasion- 
ally, and in few cases, come so close to the 
surface as to have little more than the skin to 
cover them; but where they do so, the pecu- 
liarities of form which the surface assumes is of 
a different character from those portions where 
flesh and muscle are the sole cause of the out- 
ward contour. This displays itself by a more 
rigid quality in these bony parts than in the rest 
of the surface, and in no ancient statues, per- 
haps, is this distinctive diversity so clearly 
indicated as in the Parthenaic sculptures. In 
the thorax, the meeting of the collar-bones at the 
centre of the top of the sternum, or breast bone, 
the acromia, or high points of the scapula beneath 
which the head of the humerus plays, and these 
showing themselves by swellings and indenta- 
tions beneath and among the muscles that move 
it backwards and forwards, up and down, are all 
indicated in the simplest and truest manner. 
Wherever there is bone near the surface, one 
feels it to be bone, and wherever it is flesh one 
feels it to be comparatively soft ; as also on the 
ribs, wherever they are displayed, and where 
they are covered by muscle. In to the 
treatment of the thorax of these statues, there 
is, however, one point to which attention may 
be especially called, as it affords a recognisable 





and almost, we may say, a distinct trait of differ- 
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between them and other antique 
This is the line in which the basket of the ribs 
opens out in front on either side of its centre 


immediately at the lower part of the breast- 


bone. : 
In other antique statues the mode adopted is 


i i at once on 
to represent this opening , 
either side like the top of a semicircular arch ; 








either side. 


special use of the bony case of the thorax, the 


firm although expanding 

Its office pgs know well, to protect the 
superior vital organs of the body ; and then let 
us notice in one respect in what manner this 
is done by Nature, and observe how this 
sound and careful artist is not in the habit of 
unduly exposing the very pit of the stomach, 
which is an easy point of uttack in the human 
frame, by making this space at the top of the 
divergence of the ribs on either side in the 
form of a semicircular arch widely open at the 
summit of its segment, but rather how she 
follows in degree the contours of what is called, 
in Gothic architecture, an ogee arch. This 
species of arch, as is well known, divides at the 
top, not horizontally, but from a point, and 
trends downwards on each side for some way 
before it takes up the form of an arch proper. 

And this line also, it may be'noticed, was that 

which in degree the Parthenaic school adopted 
in respect to its treatment of this important 
portion of the structure of the human frame, as 
may be readily recognised in contemplating the 
examples in the Elgin room,—a consideration in 
which we venture to submit they are su to 
almost all other antique works, and thus well 
deserving to have attention directed to this 
part of their theory of form. 

In regarding, for instance, the front of the 
Hercules of Glycon, called the Farnese, it may 
be noticed that the arch of the front of the 
opening of the ribs is decidedly of the semi- 
circular character, leaving a most tender region 
of the vital organs less protected than they are 
in the above-mentioned metope of which the 
front is so clearly displayed, and in which the 
opening of the ribs is in degree ogival. In the 
Herakles, by reason of its attitude, this ogee 
line is not so manifest; but in the river god, 
usually called the Ilissus, it is clearly exhibited. 
In the small Hercules to which we have alluded 
as of the boxer type, and which is in a case in 
an upper room of the British Maseum, this lack 
of protection to the upper vital organs of the 
trunk caused by the height and upward sweep 
of the front margin of the ribs, which might be 
peculiarly inconvenient in that athletic exercise, 
18 especially remarkable when placed in com- 
parison with the mode in which the same 
portion of the body is treated by the Phidian 
school. We venture to add that this is one of the 
points of structure in which not only are the 
Parthenaic marbles pre-eminent for adherence to 
nature and to good sense and sound principles of 
structure, but also for their superior beauty. A 
mistaken view of the principles of the antique, 
drawn from other sources, may occasionally 
have led to an unnatural exaggeration of open- 
ness in this front line of the margin of the ribs, 
= may be well curbed and corrected, and 

student advised by reference to the com- 
Paratively excellent ogee method in which this 
ine aut contour of the human body is treated 
Pd © examples afforded in the Elgin collec- 


We have still something more to Bay. 








THE FACADE OF THE DUOMO OF 
FLORENCE. 


On the 28th of December the northern 
of the facade vered, pleted tas 
as the cuminy tee iat ther 
the whole facade shall be crowned by the three 
»Zaspodi,” or the original design of Arnolfo 
be carried out, with only a central gable, not 
peing yet decided. The part already finished 
1s about a fifth of the whole, and agrees 
With the old part of the cathedral in character 
the work having been done with conscientious 
exactness, Of the effect of the whole when 
. Pleted this small part can give but a faint 

®a; the symbolic intention must centre in the 
the triumph of the ewe cra oer 
church is dedicated, seated in ths oon ns 


her glory on a throne placed in a rich tabernacle 
over the point of the arch of the great door the 
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and cherubim, encircling her, all 

wards this great central figure, to whom 
offer their homage. The cornice, with a - 
forated heading, is left unfinished till 
design of the upper part is decided on. e 
niches of the apostles are elegant; their 
columns and pointed arches adorned with lace- 
like marble work and inlaid mosaic and glass in 
the Byzantine style. The statues at present are 
of plaster, and will be put into le as soon 


north represents St. Thomas, modelled by Pro- 
fessor Paganucci; the second, St. James, by 
Bortone ; the third, 8t. Barnabas, by Passaglia. 

In the pointed arch of the door is a half- 
figure of our Lord, as shown to the multitude, 
the hands bound, the head bent low, the face 
expressive of sadness, beautifully sculptured by 


Paganucci. The two small figures on 


over the door is a painting by Professor Amos 
Cassioli, which, later, will be execated in mosaic. 
The two lower niches are occupied by copies of 


chapel of San Zenobia, generally thought to be 
by Donatello, placed there pro tem. Modern 
facilities of 


the work with more security and hness 
than that done of old. The marble is not merely 
laid on as a veneer, but solidly embedded in 


large size. The nature of the work can be seen 
where the present work has terminated. The 
white marble is from Serasezza, the green from 
certain valcano-like excavations of solid mineral 
found near Piato, in the depths of the earth, in 
huge masses of spheroidal form, the nucleus 
alone of which is used in the works of the 
fagade. The red marble comes from Poggibonsi, 
near Siena, and has the advantage over other 
red marble that air and damp have no effect on 
its colour, and is so hard as to resist the chisel, 
and can be worked only by the saw. Hence the 
adoption of it in pieces of larger dimensions, not 
in small lines only, and Dr. Fabris has made a 
more lavish use of this coloured marble than is 
found in the work on the sides of the cathedral, 
in order to give a more striking tone to the 
facade than is found on the Campanile of Giotto, 
which would otherwise have been too prominent 
in colour. fvery detail has been carried out 
with great care. A fifth of the work alone has 
been accomplished, and that at the cost of above 


is tobe collected isan enigma. After six centuries 
of inaction, or rather indecision, the work has 
been begun in earnest, but no certain mode of 
procuring the necessary funds for the comple- 
tion of the rest is known. As usual, much is 
hoped for from strangers, and the Florentines 
are content to let them help, without themselves 
making any great effort to forward the work. 








THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 
EXHIBITIONS. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF RELATIVE POSITIONS. 
From the report on the Paris Exhibition, not 


the great show of 1878, a valuable opini 
on the relative caneusestah inh tahadalehena 
tions cf our country and of France is obtained, 


and if at the present moment of benumbing 
depression little actual benefit accrues from 


in it encouragement to persevere. 

By the side of the English opinion on French 
industry and French workmen, such as the 
affords, the recent speech of M. Jules 
Simon at the distribution of prizes in the Exhi- 
bition of Sciences applied to Industry, to which 
we have more than once referred in these pages, 


of appreciating the contemporary and well- 
considered views of a Frenchman on his own 
country, its commerce, and its workmen. 

After a well-merited compliment to the 
director of the Exhibition, M. Nicole, whose 
plan M. Jules Simon was not ashamed to admit 
himself as being one of those who imagined it 
somewhat bold after the show of 1878, but the 
success of which has shown how groundless 
were these fears, the orator continued :— 





Exhibitions cannot fail to become more and 


twelve apostles (three of whom are placed i 
the part now finished), and the saints, pastighibes 


to- 
they 
per 
the 
Th 








as the funds will allow. The statue nearest the 


Passaglia, balanced by two angels, the work of 
on either side are by Torelli. In the lunette 


two figures of the Evangelists, taken from two 
figures in the interior of the cathedral in the 


transport and machinery have 
enabled the architect, Dr. Fabris, to carry out 


the wall-work, and the pillars are of blocks of 


300,000 lire,—about 12,0001. How the remainder 


the least among the many important results of 


such knowledge, we may, at any rate, find | great 


affords English readers the rare opportunity | age, 
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more the normal condition of commerce. The 
will replace the existing commercial barriers by 
their contrary. The struggle will be one of per- 
fection and cheapness instead of one of prohibi- 
tions and of restrictions. From the recent 
exhibitions of Paris, London, Vienna, and 
Philadelptia may be drawn this important 
lesson,—that the consumer will henceforth go, 
notwithstanding all obstacles, where the pro- 
ducts are the best, and that if impediments are 
placed in the way to separate nations from each 
other, the facility of transport and publicity will 
overcome them. Jericho has no walls capable of 
resisting such formidable trumpets. The Ex- 
hibition of 1879, like its predecessors, has 
afforded the thoughtful other lessons, one of 
which must especially be noticed. Nature has 
generously treated France: she has given her 
the vine, the cereals and flocks, silk and other 
textile fabrics, mines of various natures, moun- 
tains and plains, great rivers, a large extent of 
coast on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
with sure and ample ports (and the Minister 
might have added, a northern and a southern 
climate with its intermediary differences), an 
empire in the north of Africa which once was, 
and which will become, under good adminis- 
tration, the granary of the world. When we 
consider such a position, perhaps France has no 
need to envy any other nation on the globe. But 
putting aside the vine, itself cruelly ravaged at 
t, France is in the first rank in nothing. 
land has more coal than she ; she is England’s 
and America’s tributary for her immense con- 
sumption of cotton. America, which is becoming 
in everything the rival of the old world, is able 
to flood our markets with her meat and her 
flour, and to import live cattle in enormous pro- 
portions. On the other hand, we cannot and do 
not wish to bring the price of labour to the rate 
with which the workmen of several neighbour- 
ing nations are content. Finally, one fact 
cannot be dissimulated ; those peoples who enjoy 
peace, and who are not troubled at home by 
party quarrels, have over France an incontest- 
able advantage. ll the time given to dispute 
is doubly lost to the labourer, chiefly because 
such vain agitations disturb the interests of the 
whole community and hinder the reformation and 
amelioration of the laws. While the United States 
form one vast factory or workshop ; while they are 
trying everywhere to organise their consulates, 
to increase their sources of information and the 
conditions of security in the most distant parts 
of the globe, to facilitate commercial and indus- 
trial associations, and to render their credit 
more sure, more prompt, and more available ; to 
multiply the means of transport ; to build docks, 
form canals and harbours; we in France are 
obliged to struggle sometimes against one party, 
sometimes against certain social claims, at other 
times against those of politics. We have been 
unable in France to obtain, in the last three 
years, twenty meetings in our assemblies to vote 
the Customs Duties question, and thus drag 
industry and commerce from its position of un- 
certainty. Above all things, humanity requires 
certainty to rely upon ; und a Government must 
know what it wishes,—the merchant must 
always know how he stands. How, then, under 
such conditions, has France been able to hold in 
the recent Exhibition one of the first ranks, 
often the first ? Everybody knows the reason. 
The taste of France is superior to that of the 
rest of the world ‘we quote the honourable 
orator’s words, without the comment which such 
@ statement might rouse). If this is true of 
French industry, it is doubly true of Parisian 
industry. Let us act in such a manner as not 
to lose this supremacy; for the future is not 
without menace, and this, gentlemen, 1s the 
lesson, the supreme lesson, which the 
comparisons of the last few years have enabled 
us to draw. When we saw our neighbours 
rivalling us in the brilliancy of their ribbons 
and their silk, our first cry was that they 
had taken from us our models. The property 
of a model is a veritable property, and to copy 
it is not free trade,—it is industrial brigand- 
whether practised between nations or 
between individuals. But if our competitors 
sometimes act in this manner, by taking 
our patterns, too often do they surpass us ja 
theirs. They are advancing rapidly on that 
road on which at one time we stood alone. 
There are mavy points of superiority which wo 
have lost ; others, it is true, and & large number, 
still remain, but everywhere 10 our own domain 
we have a rival close on our heels. It mast be 
acknowledged it is no longer & matter of doubt. 
An explanation must be sought. What is the 
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cause of this change in our situation? Is there 
decadence with us? No. There is decadence 
neither with the manufacturer, nor the chemist, 
nor the designer, nor the workman, but with our 
competitors there is progress,—rapid progress. 
We live in a time when no one can repose. The 
socialists speak of thcse lazy folks who consume 
without producing; there are none now. Time 
alone would ruin the holder of idle capital, without 
the need for a catastrophe, by the simple action 
of the modern industrial and economic movement. 
In the immense race in which all the nations of 
the world have entered, that one which stops 
is lost. Walking merely is not sufficient: one 
must run. And to what cause must it be attri- 
buted that our competitors gain ground s0 
rapidly? They have instituted and are institut- 
ing everywhere schools. If our schools are not 
worth theirs, before ten years have passed they 
will beat us out of every market. There are 
three kinds of schools,—art museums, industrial 
museums; technical schools, properly so called ; 
and travel; for the great school for industry, as 
in philosophy, is the world. In the days gone 
by the French did not travel. Other nations 
came to them; they did not leave their own 
ceuntry. All the best methods, all the best 
mode's, Frenchmen believed were to be found at 
home. They were firmly convinced that no 
where else could anything be done than mere 
imitation or parody. The exhibitions of recent 
years have opened the eyes of France, but the 
lesson has not been sufficient, if we wait 
peaceably till the English, the Americans, the 
Austrians (the Germans, M. Jules Simon onght 
to have added instead of the Italians), and even 
the Chinese and the Japanese, bring their 
masterpieces to our markets. We must go to 
them to guess their secrets; go to their school 
as they came to ours. 

What is most important,—for it is alone the 
heads of a business who can travel,—is to have, 
and in abundance, good models and good schools. 
Did I say a short time ago that our competitors 
formed schools? The word escaped me, I must 
change it: I should have said, they form men. 
The stuff is not wanting, for the French are a 
people born for the industrial arts. The will 
is not wanting. During the Great Exhi- 
bition, Teisserenc de Bort remarked to me,— 
“We must reform our technical education,” 
and I warmly applauded his suggestion. Private 
initiative gives the example to the State. With- 
out speaking of the great philotechnic and 
polytechnic associations, of professional instruc- 
tion, of the professional schools for young girls, 
several of the trades’ committees of Paris have 
formed, at their own expense, apprentices’ 
schools, directed with paternal care; a large 
number of important houses have shown the 
same foresight and the same generosity ; and 
the directors of this very Exhibition have desired 
to aid in the general work of professional instruc- 
tion. I think I may feel sure of being under- 
stvod here, when I utter in the midst of you 
about me, what should ever be the motto of 
true patriotism, “ Let us labour,” and you will 
also understand me if I add, as an old professor, 
“ Let us study.” 

M. Jules Simon may, indeed, be congratulated 
on 80 warm and unprejudiced a speech, which 
contains much matter of thought for the large 
Class interested in the subject of his theme. 
“We must reform our system of technical 
education !” is a cry which, in the interest of 
France, it is to be hoped will meet with a warm 
response. In the mean time let England take a 
lesson, and take to heart the self-reproaches of 
@ formidable rival. 








, Workmen's Exhibitions.—“ Peter Pickup,” 
in the South London Press, gives utterance to 
views which have often been urged by us. He 
says :— 

“A South London Industrial Exhibition, I note, is in 
course of preparation, and is announced to opened | 
during Easter week at the Working Men’s College, 143, 
Lower Kennington-lane. I do hope this exhibition will be 
eooducted on principles of common sense, Most of the 
so-called Industrial Kxhibitions I have seen have made me 
feel very melancholy over the amount of time absolutely 
wasted. Yon see, for instance, a cabinetmaker who 
instead of devoting his spare time to some work of artistic 
excellence in his own trade, spends hours in tinkering at 
a model of a steam-engine which an engineer could have 
made infinitely better in a hundredth part of the time. 
The engineer, on the other hand, turns out a clumsy piece 
of furm ture, ugly and ili-made, and which any cabinet- 
waker’s apprentice would look with scorn upop, A potter 
exhibits a hideous construction made out of refase cotton 
reels; a working jeweller shows with pride an absurd 
model of St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, the 
surpassing merit of which is that it is constructed entirely 
of ginger-beer corks; and it is for such examples of mis- 

ingenuity that prizes are given ! ”’ 





NORWEGIAN HOUSES. 


Country life in Norway resembles more that 
of England than of the Continent, the farms 
and houses being scattered, and not. gathered 
together into villages, with the same jealous 
care which one sees in Germany. In Norway, 
on the contrary, every well-to-do countryman 
dwells on his own property and in the middle of 
his farm, while the labourers (called husmaend 
house-men) have a separate dwelling on the 
property, together with a small bit of land for 
their own cultivation. Nearly all the houses 
are built of wood, and, as the article is plentiful 
in most of the districts, there is no stint of it. 
In the less-wooded cantons, however, the fact is 
shown by the houses being fewer and smaller, 
and the stables and farm buildings are then 
usually built of brick or ashlar mixed with turf, 
though the hay-loft is invariably of wood. In 
the neighbourhood of towns, the roofing is gene- 
rally composed of tiles or slates, and when the 
country is mountainous, or near the fiords, these 
latter are in big, heavy slabs. On the western 
coast they use a roofing of clods of dry turf, 
covered over with brick or bark, and sometimes, 
in places where the wind is extremely powerful, 
with heavy stones placed on the top of the bark. 
Straw-thatching is unknown in Norway. Until 
of late years, it was the custom in a Norwegian 
farm to multiply the number of buildings upon 
it, so as to have a separate structure for every 
department. This was done to diminish the risk 
from fire, which was always very considerable, 
and as wood and labour was cheap, it was of 
little importance how much of each was used. 
But of late years insurance companies have 
very much developed throughout the country, 
and, as the risk is now less, it has become the 
fashion to unite the outbuildings into one. One 
of the most characteristic annexes, if we may so 
speak of them, of a Norwegian farm is the 
detached wooden building called the stabur, 
which serves at once as the larder and the ward- 
robe of the establishment. To protect it from 
rats it is raised about a yard from the ground on 
stone pillars, and it is entered by two or three 
steps, the uppermost being wanting, to keep up 
the same fiction of immunity from the rats 
aforesaid. The multiplication of buildings on a 
Norwegian farm property is partly due also to 
the customs of the country, which are, that 
when the eldest son, or, in case there is none, 
the eldest daughter, marries, the parents give 
them up the property, burdened with the duty 
of maintaining them. Fresh buildings, there- 
fore, are soon run up, which often combine, with 
the purposes of habitation, sufficient room and 
accommodation for a certain amount of farm 
produce and fodder for a certain number of 
cattle. Most of the old farm-houses in Norway 
were built with very wide hearths and chimneys, 
such as one may occasionally see in an old- 
fashioned North-country farmhouse in England ; 
but in those of more modern construction it has 
been found advisable to economise somewhat in 
the article of wood, and as, on the other hand, 
ironwork is very much cheaper and more com- 
monly used than before, it has been largely sub- 
stituted for wood, and especially in all the heat- 
ing and cooking details. The waste of wood is 
very considerable, not only for purposes of con- 
struction, but for household purposes. The 
firewood is never stored up and dried, but is just 
cut as wanted. 

Even in the Norwegian towns there is but 
little of the regularity of a street, the houses in 
the smaller towns being wide apart from each 
other, with gardens between. Most of the towns 
are dependent either on the timber, fishing, or 
shipping trades, and have grown up little by 
little, from very small villages, each new comer 





having put his house very much where he liked, 
without the faintest attempt at any uniform 
plan of action. Even Christiania, the modern 
part of which can only be said to be about 250 
years old, is extremely irregular in its plan, and 
itis only within the last twenty years or so, that 


any serious efforts have been made to improve | i 


it in this particular. Until recent years, wood 
was the staple article for building even in the 
towns, Christiania havirg been the only place 
where much stone-work was to be seen. About 
fifty years ago a law was passed in Christiania, 
which made it more imperative that masonry 
instead of wood should be used, and, since then, 
thesame regalations have been applied tothe other 
towns, although wooden houses are still allowed 
to be built of a certain height, as long as they 
are a certain distance apart from each other. As 
they are less expensive to build, they find favour 


‘in preference to masonry, 
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although, in some 

we find a mixture of the two, The nie ack 
almost always of tiles, and occasionally slated, 
or covered with zinc. All the foremost buildi 

in the towns are now built entirely of stone, and 
the churches also; but in the country the latter 
are of wood, almost the only exception being 
the cathedral of Trondhjem, which dates from the 
end of the eleventh century. The laying of the 
timber baulks vertically in the building of the 
churches gives a most peculiar effect, of which 
one of the best examples is to be seen in the 
church of Hittendal in Telemark. The warming 
of the Norwegian houses is usually carried out 
by iron stoves, while in Sweden it is more the 
fashion te, poe snnmnanes ware stoves set in 
masonry. The Norway stoves are in general but 
badly-contrived, and very wasteful in fuel, but 
in the towns a better system is gradually coming 
into use, while the public buildings, such as 
barracks, hospitals, and colleges are heated by 
hot-air pipes. Wood is the ordinary fuel, but 
on the coast and places where timber is scarce 
a good deal of prepared peat is used, and New. 
castle coals are becoming considerably employed 
in the large ports, where the coal is no dearer than 
it is in many parts of England. Fir or pine- 
wood costs from 10s. to lls. the cubic yard, 
birch-wood about 12s. 6d., and coal 18s. to 
21s. 6d. per ton. Lighting is still a science 
which the Norwegians have to learn. Fifty 
years ago, the fireplace gave as much light as 
the country people required, helped out by a 
small faggot of pinewood burning on an iron dish. 
Even the well-to-do families in the towns rarely 
allowed themselves more than one candle (and 
this of the poorest description), round which the 
whole family had to sit. A step was made in 
the illumination when cod-liver oil was intro- 
duced. By degrees the mineral oils are becoming 
more and more used, the date of the first 
paraffin lamp being 1862, and since then it has 
made rapid progress, and has done more to 
modify the dreariness of the long winter than 
any other article of civilisation, Between 
1862-65, the importation of oil was 
250,000 kilogrammes, or at the rate of 0°14 kilo- 
grame per head; between 1866-70 it rose to 
1,250,000, or 0°74 per head; and during the 
years 1874-5 it increased to 6,000,000, or 3°3 
kilogrammes per head. Gas was first intro. 
duced into Christiania in 1848, and is now in use 
through most of the Norwegian towns. As 
regards cleanliness and sanitary conditions, 
Norway may be said to rank fairly well with 
other countries. In most of the towns, there 
are water conduits, with a good supply of pure 
water, and in the country every farm of any 
size has a large wooden tank in the middle of 
the court always filled for the use of the house 
and the stables. Some parts of the population 
are cleaner than others, and this is particularly 
the case in Southern Norway, in Glommendal, 
Gadbrandsdal, the neighbourhood of Randsfiord, 
and at Ringerike. The low-level country round 
Christianiafiord and the interior of Trondbjems- 
fiord is alike noted for the tidiness of its inha- 
bitants, but generally on the western coast, and 
in the poorer valleys like Scetendal, Telemark, 
Hallingdal, and in the Valdus, there is a good 
deal to be desired in this respect. The fishing 
villages are unclean and unsavoury, as they are, 
indeed, everywhere, and particularly in the 
north of Scotland. As we get further into the 
north country of Norway, we find less cleanli- 
ness, and this culminates amongst the Laps. 
The Fins, however, have a good deal of self- 
respect under this head, and are cleaner than 
their neighbours. The mortality in Norway is 
less than in either Sweden, Denmark, France, 
or Belgium. The average male life is 47°4 years, 
which is 5:2 longer than in Sweden, 3°8 more 
than Denmark, 10 more than Belgium, and 83 
more than in France. Female life is longer by 
42 years than in Sweden, 4°5 than in Denmark, 
11'1 than in Belgium, and 9°4 than in France. 
This high average is due, for one thing, to the 
fact that the mortality of infant life is smaller 
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Jan. 17, 1880. 


FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


M. Ferey remains Minister of —— 


his energetic aide, M. pa res Works, ® most 
tary. To te ese and one for which it fe to be 
i r service, 
regretted we have in England,—where our great 
public works are ed numerous,——BO 3 on besn 
M. Varroy, an eminent civil 4 

i One of his first duties, in a recep- 
appointed. by ren 
tion at the old Rue St. Dominique, was ete ime 
his plans and recommendations aa Cee. 
under his control. After an address re 
tant deputation of civil engineers, inw pate 
referred to the important meseuses ‘Wi Se ses 
shortly to be passed for the es a9 
over the country of railway and Mintete 
nication, among other works, the “Oj 4 
addressed the functionaries of the vi 
Buildings,” the inspectors-general, and the archi. 
tects of the national palaces. Speaking of 
his old friendship vs a sane a among 
whom he was brought up, 
his hope that, “in default of a similitade of 
studies and a community of recollections, he 
might claim the sympathies and confidence of 
the architects by the profound admiration he 
felt for the monuments of the great national 
architecture entrusted to their care, and the 
inventory of which, already so considerable, 
had been enriched by more than one among 
those to whom he spoke, and whose names had 
attained the high regions of renown. Engineers 
and architects,” the Minister remarked, “ may now 
freely help each other. Indeed, the former now 
recognise that it is not alone sufficient in the 
execution of their works to conform to the more 
or less gross rules of the resistance of materials, 
but they must even, in the most simple works, 
not exclude elegance from their plans; in general, 
they must yield to the rules of a severe taste, and 
even sometimes to the exi ies of true artistic 
sentiment. On their side, the architects have 
learnt, a since the extension taken in 
the use of iron for building purposes, that the 
must not neglect the lessons of science or the 
theories of resistance of material.” With a 
further assurance of bis constant support and 
consideration, and an expression of thanks for 
the help he received from the architects in the 
accomplishment of his mission, M. Varroy closed 
his address, one which we trust augurs well for 
the future. It ig to be hoped that one of the 
first duties attended to may be the settlement 
of the by no means creditable di between 
the engineers and the architects in the matter of 
Mont St. Michel, seriously menaced by the action 
of the former in the dyke they are constructing 
across the bay with a view to utilising it for 
agricultural purposes. 

While we are speaking of ministers and their 
actions, it may not be out of place to mention 
that the regulations for the forthcoming salon 
have been sent up to the Minister of Fine Arts 
for his signature. A number of im 
changes have been introdaced by the advice of 
M. Tarquet, the under , and M. Lafe- 
hestre, inspector of fine arte. As the 
classification of the works, the alphabetical 
order it is proposed shall be abolished, and the 
ge = sag according * 
the still-life, battle-pieces, &c together. The 
works of the arti hs 
not compete ao threes concours, who do 


medals, 
put aside, 
Institute * those of the members of the 


proposals 
work a revolution j : 
doubtless beh ~ in the artistic world, and 


matter. Far more libe 
treated here than at Bark, san ge Ra 


the injustice t . 
profession, kace ey -sutet is @ orying one; the 


M. Tarque ha Proposing hrough thei 
prees, several sume in the sanageaets ta of 
their exhibits,—guch as the right of the 
frame Containing their ground-plan in 
zontal position below their ele i 
im oe other innovations, 
int of th ir gi frames modern 
exhibitions Lae Sonal “ 
Architecte, Ac 





expensi . 
cnnnre and costly toilet by of which 


they evident] es 
influence the. he aida often with reason, to 


:| works of their masters quite as much as 
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young pupils, who often ruined themselves and 
their families in preparation for the examina- 
tion. The modern picture-frame abroad is reach- 
ing much the same pitch as the toilets of the 
Conservatoire. As regards the architects at the 


Charles Garnier, the architect of the new Paris 
Opera-house, on this very question of the 
i with which Parisian 
architects are compelled to comply. In the 
number of Paris Murcie, a journal produced with 
the aid of all the most eminent artists of France, 
and the -large proceeds of which have been 
devoted to the sufferers by the recent inunda- 


maximums of height and projection, and leave 
to each the right of raising his building accord- 
ing to his convenience, and planting some 
moucharabis at the corner of his balconies. It 


desirable picturesqueness which I regret, at 
least do not follow the example of your pre- 
decessors by contributing to sweep away the 
little which remains. Colour as well as form 
gives charm and movement, and if time gives 
to our monuments an harmonious patina, every 
pains must be taken to preserve it. Recall 
therefore that superannuated and deplorable 
decree that every house shall be scraped and 
cleaned every ten years, under the pretext that 
it is hygienic. Why are you not logical, and 
only carry out such an operation with private 
buildings? Scrape also Notre Dame while you 
are about it, and the Sainte Chapelle and 
the Baths of Julian, and you will see the 
beautiful effect these buildings will present 
when you have taken off their skin. Archi- 
tects are not pariahs, and they respect the 


other 
artists, and you would see what these latter 
would say if by prefectoral regulation, the 


Marriage of Cana, or the Venus de Milo, were 
scraped. But I am not Prefect of the — 
re 








THE LIABILITY ATTACHING TO THE 
STORAGE OF WATER. 


in relation to any injuries which may arise to 
their neighbours’ property, is of very consider- 
able interest to owners and to numerous pro- 
fessional persons, and we are fortunately 
enabled, by a series of judicial decisions, to 
formulate some distinct statements in regard to 
the principles upon which these rights and the 
ing duties are based; posit le 

be obvious, without elaborate explanation, 
re the principles which relate to the accumu- 
lation of water, must equally apply to the 
other “ elements,” earth and air, and, therefore, 
that if we can obtain some guiding privciple in 
relation to the first element, we can find our way 
out of many difficulties which arise in practical 





























The first case, which enuncia ; 
clearness and brevity an feeenene we 
is a decision of the House of Lords in 1868 in 
the case of Fletcher v. Rylands (37 L. J. Reports 
Exob. (H. of L.),161, and L. R. 3, H. L., 330). 
In this case the water was stored in a reservoir 
in @ mine: this bursting, owing to great pres- 
sure, the lower and adjacent mine of the plaintiff 
was in consequence flooded. But, asa matter 
of fact, it is not necessary in this or in any of 
the other cases to which we shall refer, to go 
into details. It may be taken that there existed 
im each and all of them this one salient fact, 
that water had quite legally been stored in a 
reservoir, or what is the same, an artificial lake 
or pond, on a certain piece of land; and the 
rule which was laid down by the House of Lords 
in relation to these circumstances was that any 
one who, for his own purposes, brings on his 
land and collects and keeps there anything likely 
to do mischief if it escapes, must keep it at his 
peril, and is, primé facie, answerable for all 
damage which is the natural consequence of its 
escape. Therefore, there must, as the Lord 
Chancellor pointed out, be what he called a 
“non-natural” use of the land in question. 
Consequently, the defendants in this first 
Case were held liable, and a broad principle 
was established which applied, it will be ob- 
vious, just as much to the collection of gas 
in a gasometer as of water in a reservoir, and 
just as much to a cistern in a suburoan villa 
as to the reservoir of a large town. It is notice- 
able also that the doctrine of Fletcher v. Rylands 
has been thoroughly approved of in America. 
For, in a case in the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts (Shipley v. Fifty Associates, 106 Mass., 
194), decided in 1870, this tribunal held that 
the owners of a building with a roof on it, from 
which snow fell on to the passers by, were liable 
for any damage to pedestrians, although they 
had taken all precautions that they could do. 
“ He (the house-owner) mast, at his peril,’ said 
Judge Ames, “keep the ice or the snow that 
collects on his roof within his own limite, and is 
responsible for all damages if the shape of his 
roof is such as to throw them on his neighbour’s 
land.” And in another place he says very much, 
indeed, to the present point, that “ if the defend- 
ants had constructed a reservoir in their attic to 
be filled by the rain, they would clearly be liable 
for damage occasioned to their neighbour by the 
breaking down of such a reservoir”; and the 
American judge considers this example based 
not a little upon the authority of the case in the 

lish House of Lords. 
—_ in the judgment of Mr. Justice Black- 
barn, which was endorsed by and formed part 
of the judgment of the House of Lords, occur 
these words: “ He (the owner of the reservoir) 
can excuse himself by showing that the escape 
was owing to the plaintiff's default, or perhaps 
[the italics are ours] that the escape was the con- 
sequence of vis major, or the act of God.” Here, 
then, were two exceptions to the general rule, 
the first of which was undoubted, the second 
of which the judge evidently was not in his 
own mind sure. We have, however, to wait 
for some years until any judicial light is 
thrown on these exceptions, but in 1876 came 
the case of Nichols v. Marsland (46 L. J., Ex., 
174 (App.); L.R. 2, Ex. D.,1). In this instance 
@ jury found that the reservoir had burst owing 
to the act of God, such act being an extraor- 
dinary and most unusual flood. As a matter 
of argument, it may be said, there is hardly 
a natural event which takes place and 
affects the affairs of men which may not 
be considered as the act of God, if we regard it 
in the light of religious teaching. But it clearly 
means in law, not only an unusual event, but 
one which could not be foreseen by any reason- 
able and prudent person ; and this, in the opinion 
of a strong judicial body, was an event which 
caused the owner not to be liable for damage 
caused by the bursting of a reservoir. Hence 
the rule was made more clear than it was by 
the decision of the House of Lords. Most 
recent of all, however, is the case of Box v. 
Tubb, 48 L. J., Ex. D., 417, decided oat 
the past year by the Exchequer Division. - 
this instance the reservoir had overflowed ” 
done damage to the plaintiff’s house, and > e 
cause of such overflow was the emptying © r; 
large quantity of water from the aged ys 
ther person which communicated with the 
ees from which the defendants reser- 
voir was fed. The Court again decided that 
Jefendants, having regard to the cause 
pee overflow, were not liable for the damage 
done, because they conld not be expected 
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to anticipate the event which caused the 
overflow. And a more confident judgment than 
this was never delivered by any tribunal. 
Therefore, this last decision further enlarges 
the exception grafted on to the original rule, 
and takes away the liability of the person who 
owns the reservoir when the cause is one over 
which he had no control, and one which he could 
not, by reasonable and ordinary precautions, 
guard against. 
But, confidently as the Court delivered their 
judgment, we doubt whether, after all, it is 
sound law. In the first case, in the House of 
Lords, the Lord Chancellor stated that a man 
made a non-natural use of his land at his own 
peril ; and in the second case, a distinctly extra- 
ordinary event was found to have occurred. 
But the overflow of an upper reservoir is one 
which might occur, and cannot in any sense be 
considered the act of God,or a vis major. It 
is true that the owner of the reservoir in no 
way brought about by any immediate action of 
his own the thing which occurred, but there 
is a well-known rule of law that when one of 
two innocent persons must suffer, he must 
be held liable by whom the possibility of the 
damage was brought about, and under this prin- 
ciple the owner of the reservoir, however careful 
he may have been, would distinctly have been 
liable. In all these cases, then, the owner of the 
reservoir has not been negligent. Some one of 
two innocent persons, either this owner or the 
owner of the injured property, must suffer loss ; 
and since the fact of the reservoir being in exist- 
ence is very clearly the immediate cause, the 
owner of it should, as it seems to us, be con- 
sidered as the person whois liable. The decision 
of the House of Lords in the first case, and of the 
Court of Appeal in the second, enunciated a plain 
and, to our minds, a just proposition that the 
owner of land who kept on it water or any other 
element must be answerable for damage caused 
by it, except in the case of what the law calls 
the act of God. We feel inclined to think that 
the rule would have been still more just without 
the exception, but the recent decision seems 
to take away a fair protection from many 
owners of property, and a liability from those 
who may be justly considered to have under- 
taken a measure at their peril. 








MONUMENT TO VICTOR EMMANUEL IN 
FLORENCE. 


A MEETING has just been held in Florence of 
persons forming the Committee for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the late King Victor 
Emmanuel. The sum to be disposed of is 
100,000 lire (4,000/.), and the monument is to be 
erected in the square called Victor Emmanuel, 
near the entrance to the Cascine. It is to con- 
sist of a column composed of massive blocks of 
granite, introducing fasces of bronze, with a 
capital adorned with the lily of Florence. The 
base of the column is to be adorned with bas- 
reliefs, representing deeds in the life of the late 
king. On the fasces of bronze must be inscribed 
the States into which Italy was divided before 
being united under his sceptre. The work is 
open to competition. The cost is not to exceed 
the 100,000 ilre. The four most commendable 
sketches are to be rewarded by a gift of 1,000 
lire each. 





BUILDING IN MARSEILLES. 


Durine the course of the latter half of: last 
year seventy-five authorisations have been given 
for raising scaffolds, &c., for the purpose of 
building or reconstructing in Marseilles. This 
town has a population of 318,870, and, conse- 
quently, the above number of enterprises under- 
taken within the space of six months in this 
provincial town is considered by the local papers 
as a proof that the building trade is prospering. 
Martin-Nadaud, the mason who was elected 
deputy to the National Assembly, once re- 
marked,—Quand le bitiment va tout va, and 
certainly & great deal may be said to support 
the veracity of this maxim. Undoubtedly, 
activity in the building trade brings prosperity 
to many other crafts. Locksmiths, carpenters, 
joiners, glaziers, painters, house-decorators, 
sculptors, are directly interested. And when 
once a house has been built it must be 
furnished, and this means work for uphol- 
sterers, carpet manufacturers, and for the 
trades in articles of luxury and the decorative 
arts. So far, however, as Marseilles is con- 
cerned, we fear that M. Nadaud’s maxim does 





not apply ; for if, as we are assured, the building 
trade in that town is prospering, the same 
cannot be said of other businesses. 

srantly dietitabed) pestieniaaly eiceampasetl 

ly diminished, particularly wi c 
cora, Thich is the staple article at Marseilles. 
The local revenue derived by the Excise on 
wine and alcohol has so fallen off that, by a 
recent decision of the Municipal Council, it has 
been necessary to augment the amount of the 
duties levied so as to be able to balance the 
budget. A reduction in the consumption of wine 
and spirits, abroad and at home, is a sure sign 
of distress. Matters would, however, soon 
mend, if, apart from building a few houses, the 
authorities would at onee proceed to the con- 
struction of a new port. They have recently 
improved 324 side-walks, by laying down fresh 
pavement, &c.; and now that traffic by land has 
been thus facilitated, something might be done 
to entice a larger number of ships into the 
port. This question has, indeed, been seriously 
agitated, and the suggestion is coupled with 
that of making a canal from Marseilles to the 
Rhéne,. and from the Rhéne to the British 
Channel. Gigantic as such an undertaking 
would be, it has found many ardent advocates 
who maintain that this is the indispensable 
sequence to the enlargement of the ports of 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, &c. Why should 
large ports be built on the northern coasts if 
they are not destined to accommodate the huge 
ships that cross the Atlantic; but how much 
greater would the attraction be if from the 
Channel these skips found a short route leading 
to the East cut for them through the heart of 
Fraace to Marseilles and the Mediterranean. 
Such are some of the ambitious schemes which 
are freely discussed among the engineers, archi- 
tects, and public men of the great southern port. 
Marsewlles. 








A RAILWAY TO TIMBUCTOO. 


On the evening of the 3rd inst., in the 
simplest and quietest manner possible, whilst 
all Paris was rushing off to look at the icebergs 
floating down the Seine, a little band of 
travellers‘left Paris by the Lyons railway station 
en route for Algiers, and definitively for Tim- 
buctoo. This expedition, partly scientific, partly 
commercial, is made under the auspices of the 
Minister of Public Works, and with the ap- 
proval of the Minister for War. The principal 
object of the mission, composed of half a dozen 
engineers and military officers, under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant-Colonel Flatters, lately chief 
of battalion in the 3rd Turcos, and who was 
Superior Commandant of the “Cercle Arabe” 
of Laghonat, is to reconnoitre the country where 
the Trans-Saharien or Central African Railway 
is to pass. The Trans-Saharien is in effect 
decided on 4 priori. But where will it pass ? 
How will they construct the line? In France, 
when they wish to lay down a line, nothing can 
be more simple. They ‘trace an outline, they 
drive in the stakes, and after having studied 
the ground, they make a rough estimate of the 
works. In Africa, however, it is different. 
Alone,in the Sahara, it is the Desert, with its 
sand and its dreaded simoom, that must be con- 
fronted. So up to the present they have been 
content with hypotheses based on travellers’ 
tales. The Générals de Colomb and Colonieu, 
and after them M. Dupouchel, engineer and 
promoter of the Trans-Saharien, propose to pass 
to the south-west, by the Touat, where there 
are 320 oases well peopled and capable of ali- 
menting the first traffic. Equally competent 
persons propose other lines, and the debate runs 
high. We shall not discuss it here; our object 
is simply to let English readers know what 
other nations are doing. Although a great part 
of the country that must be traversed has not 
yet been visited by any European, yet some 
isolated explorations of certain parts have 
been made, and valuable information on 
many points has been obtained. For a 
long time it was a question whether the present 
expedition should be exclusively civil, military, 
commercial, conquering, supplicating, or me- 
pacing, composed of Europeans or natives. 
They decided on a united one. The escort will 
be composed like an ordinary caravan of the 
wena save the nd alone of defending it 
agains rovers of the desert, who, in 
of 100 to 150, go armed, seeking eaventened: 
They will have 100 men,—guides, merchants, 
camel-drivers, not belonging to any organised 
troop; but, furnished with arms, and 
chosen with care from amongst the natives who 
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native notabilities, giving them presents,—im. 
portant presents (for they carry with them an 
immense amount of baggage), amongst other 
things, 30,000 francs, in 5-franc pieces. These 
the Arabs of the Desert like better than gold, 
for they have often been deceived by false gold. 
The French naturally desire to see some of 
their nation share in the laurels gained by 
Livingstone and Stanley, and we earnestly wish 
the expedition success. 








STATISTICS OF FRENCH INDUSTRY. 


Tux Statistical Annual of France, which has 
just been published, gives us some curious and 
interesting information on the manufactures and 
resources of France. Of course, a large propor. 
tion of these statistics relate to crafts that are 
either directly or indirectly connected with the 
building trades. Here are a few of the figures 
given :—There are in France 190 glass and 
crystal factories that give employment to 27,148 
workmen, and their annual product is estimated 
at 3,625,5631. Five hundred different establish. 
ments manufacture paper and cardboard. This 
occupies 28,656 workmen ; the bulk of their pro- 
duce is put down at 1,413,920 quintaus métriques, 
and worth 4,150,564. There are 500 gas 
factories, with 10,380 workmen, and yielding 
per annum 380,311,365 cubic métres of gas, 
which is sold for 4,574,8711. Onthe other hand, 
there are still 177 wax and composite candle 
manufactories, where 3,322 workmen are em- 
ployed, 338,485 quintaus métriques of candles 
are produced, and sold for 1,270,105/. In 
England, Price’s Patent Candle Factory alone 
employs about half the above number of work. 
men, but we must bear in mind the abstemious 
character of the French people, especially the 
peasantry, who prefer going to bed than in- 
curring the expense of burning a light. The 
kindred business of soap-boiling employs 3,477 
workmen, in 347 factories, and the soap manu- 
factured equals 1,569,713 quintausw métriques, or 
4,207,2241. The refining of colonial sugar is done 
by 7,672 workmen, and the sugar produced 
amounts to 3,495,712 quintaua métriques, or 
21,594,4761., and treacle to the value of 790,301I. 
Again, we are told that there are 107,109 work- 
men employed in 1,163 cotton manufactories. 
The steam power is equal to 34,466 horse ; there 
are 4,875,324 spindles, 51,184 mechanical looms, 
and 94,892 hand-looms. The 2,099 woollen 
manufactories employ 110,954 workmen, 29,913 
horse-power, 2,946,632 spindles, 36,267 steam 
or power looms, and 62,230 hand-looms. Finally, 
we have 618 manufacturers of flax, hemp, and 
jute, employing 55,108 workmen, 13,907 horse- 
power, 731,243 spindles, 24,656 power-looms, 
and 42,806 hand-looms. 


. 








THE NEW THEATRE, GENEVA. 


Our readers will be glad to see even a some- 
what rough view of the new theatre of Geneva. 
It has been erected upon the Place Neuve in 
that town, where, notwithstanding some objec- 
tions that may be taken, it produces a good 
effect. Claim is made for it that, next to the 
Opéra of Paris and the Opera-house of Vienna, 
it is the handsomest theatre in Europe. It has 
been constructed, moreover, in the same style as 
the work of M. Garnier, whence M. Goss, of 
Geneva, who is the architect, no doubt drew his 
inspiration, as will be seen on examining our 


illustration. 
However, the imitation short at the 
exterior. Three doors, by small 


gratings in the form of lyres, give access to & 

ee ee ee 
left are two vestibules, of which one 18 

for the admission of i 
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LONDON CENTRAL FRUIT AND 
. VEGETABLE MARKET. 
HE site i i 
ite for this new market is at the west approachable the one from the other. There 


end of the Ce 
ntral 

Market fronting the 

ningdon.road, 


roadway, and a new 
. , road on the - 
‘ng Constructed, running from Fraps ganic 


Corner of the Central Pou) 


try Market to the foot 


of 8 3 . . s 
ait hill, at its Junction with Farringdon- 





princip 





level of the Poultry Market, so as to make the 
entire range of central markets of which this 
will form the westernmost building, all readily 


Poultry and Provision | being a difference of level of some 1Oft. between 
streets or roade,—Far.|the Western and Farringdon roads, the main 
harterhouse - street, Western- 


entrances to the market area are placed,—lst, 
that on the east opposite the western entrance 
to the Poultry Market ; 2nd, that on the north, 
in Charterhouse-street, near the corner of the 
Western roadway; and, 3rd, that on the south, 
in the Southern roadway, in a corresponding 
position to that in Charterhouse-street. 

The floor of the market will be level, a slight 


gradient being necessary only at the several 
entrances. 

The plan of the market shows an area of 
nearly 44,000 ft. devoted to wholesale market 
purposes, surrounded by forty-one shops, front- 
ing the four streets before mentioned, which can 
be used for retail or other purposes, and these 
occupy an area of some 16,800 ft. in addition. 

The general or market area is approached by 
the three main or vehicular entrances, as 
before stated, and by two further entrances 
for foot-passengers from the Farringdon-road 
corners of Charterhouse-street and Southern 


roadway. 
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The market consists of a series of shops, 
thirty-three in number, having in front pitching- 
stands for goods and wagon stands; the whole 
approached by a roadway having a width of 
18 ft. always clear for vehicular traffic. In the 
middle of the market area is a farther arrange- 
ment for pitching stands, with an area of about 
4,400 ft., including gangways. In roofing the 
market, the floor hus been kept as clear and 
open as possible, the detached main roof sup- 
ports or colamns being sixteen in number, and 
the clear span of the roofs is 47 ft. 6 in. and 
56 ft. respectively, with a centre octagonal 
cupola roof of 56 ft. diameter. The roofs are of 
light construction, with a range of glass louvres | 
at the plate and ridge levels, affording an ample | 
amount of light and air, so requisite for a market | 
of this character, but materially excluding the | 
prejudicial sun’s glare. The height of the | 
roofs generally will be 28 ft. to the level of | 
the plate, and to the ridge of the louvres 45 ft., 
the central roof rising to a height of 70 ft. 

At the south-west corner of the site a road- | 
way-approach to the basement has been de- | 
signed 20 ft. in width, and having a gradient of | 
one in twenty; adjoining this roadway are the | 
clerks’ offices and residence, a refreshment- | 
house, and the necessary lavatory and water- 
closet accommodation for the use of the market 
salesmen, &c. 

The basement is arranged with a general area 
under the market, and two tiers of vaults under | 
the outer shops fronting Farringdon-road and | 
Charterhouse-street, and the height of this base- 
ment story will average 24 ft. The floor of the 
basement area is placed at the level of the 
adjacent railways, and the form of construction 
adopted renders it suitable for either market or 
railway purposes. The construction is of iron, 
with stancheons, 44 ft. and 20 ft. apart respec- 
tively with wrought-iron main girders, of the 
larger span, with subsidiary girders of the lesser 
one carrying the floor of the upper market. 

The general appearance of the building ex- 
ternally will be as similar in character to the 
other markets as the altered requirements will 
permit, the style being Italian, and the materials 
used being Portland stone, and red Fareham 
bricks. The chief points of architectural effect 
are the three pedimented main entrances and 
the tower at the north-west angle of the building. 

The works are being carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Horace Jones, the architect to the Cor- 
poration; and the contractors for the building 
are Messrs. Mowlem & Co., of Westminster. 
The total cost of the market, including the land, 
will be about 300,0001. 

















THE MARY DATCHELOR NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS AT CAMBERWELL. 


LarGE new middle-class schools for girls are | 
now in course of erection on a spacious plot of 
land in Camberwell-grove, in connexion with the | 
Mary Datchelor Charity, originally identified | 
with the parish of St. Andrew Undershaft, in 
the City. These schools, which will have accom- 
modation for 600 girls, are pleasantly situated 
in the grounds of an old mansion which has 
been purchased by the trustees for the purpose, 
the mansion itself having for some time been 
used as the temporary school. The principal | 
elevation of the building, which is in red brick, | 
with Portland stone dressings, faces Camber- 
well-grove. It is 98 ft. in length, and 55 ft. in 
height, and contains two lofty stories besides the 
basement, which rises considerably above the 
ground line. The elevation is surmounted by a 
prominent central gable, with smaller gables 
on the sides. The central portion of the 
frontage, which contains the entrance, pro- 
jects about 6 ft. beyond the rest of the 
elevation. A portion of the building is 
carried to a depth of upwards of 100 ft. in the 
rear for the purpose of admitting of the con. 
struction of a large dining-room in the base- 
meat, and a lecture-room of similar dimensions 
on the ground floor. The window and other 
dressings of the back elevation of the building 
consist of a material forming artificial stone 
specially manufactured in a building erected on 
the spot for the purpose. The building will 
—_ @ high-pitched roof, covered in with green 


slates. 

The large dining-room in the basement i 
86 ft. long and 45 ft. wide. Adjacent we 6 
spacious kitchen and other rooms connected 
with the culinary department, whilst on the 
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elnak-room and adjoining apartments ; also the 
children’s lavatory and cloak-room, together 
with the mistress’s lavatory. The ground-floor 
at the rear contains the lecture-room, which is 
of the same dimensions as the dining - room 
in the basement, and has a gallery at one end. 
On this floor, also, on each side of the principal 
entrance, are the head-mistress’s room, 12 ft. by 
18 ft.; also a waiting-room and a cloak-room. 
The entrance-hall is 46 ft. by 14 ft. long, leading 
to the secretary’s room, and four class-rooms, 
22 ft. by 19 ft. each. The upper floor also con- 
tains four class-rooms, of similar dimensions to 
those on the ground-floor, together with a library 
and committee-room, 20 ft. by 16 ft., with a 
master’s and mistress’s apartments on each 
side. 

Mr. Chatfeild Clarke is the architect, and 
Mr. Grover, of the Wilton Works, Islington, the 
contractor. Mr. Joseph Wilkinson is clerk of 
the works. 








CHINESE LABOUR.* 
Chinese Scaffoldings. 


Tuis branch of our subject is well worthy of 
attention. It will be seen in the comparative 
tables of brickwork given in the previous article 
that 2s. O}d. per yard is all that the necessary 
scaffoldings cost in China. Theirthicker parts are 
constructed with fir-polesof about 3 in. diameter ; 
the rest is all made of bamboos put together 
transversely and diagonally with rattan ties. 
The Chinese scaffolding-builders display won- 
|derful ingenuity and great courage in putting 
‘together these somewhat extraordinary strac- 
| tures, which are so light that two or three men 
| bring the materials for a day’s work upon their 
backs, and yet so strong as to bear many work- 
men with perfect safety. In the case of a 
recent factory chimney of brick, 123 ft. high, 
the whole cost of scaffolding was 251., and of the 
chimney 2751. 

The scaffolding was erected square all round 
the chimney, with a winding ascent of planking 
on cross bamboos. The work was of course 
done from the outside, and access to every part 
was afforded at the same time. 

The following table shows the cost in detail of 
this light and convenient work :— 


Table of Chinese Scaffoldings. 


A, Bamboo worker. Wages per day ..............« £0 1 6 
B. Common single bamboo scaffolding as for 


C, Common price of bamboo leaf.sheds over 
buildings protecting them from the 
weather while in progress, per horizontal 

<a, covered .............. from 88, 4d. to 0 

D. Single close matting upon roof, per square.. 0 

E. Double close matting, including upright 
poles, up to 30 ft. span, for verandah 
roofs, &c., per square 

F. Single close matting, fixed vertically, includ- 
ing poles and bamboos, as to outsides of 
worksheds, per square ...........2:00-sseee.0 vil 

G. Room partitions, single, complete, per square 

H. Matting only, for linings ofrooms do. 

I. Add extra labour to doors and flaps, do. 

J. Bamboo matting, in large rolls, for rolleup 
sunshades, per SQUATE .................:eeseeeeee 

K. Bamboo trellis fence, 3 ft. high, per yard run 0 0 10 


The subject points next to the consideration of 
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Stonemasons’ Work, 


the conclusion drawn from which is that Hong- 
Kong granite is one-seventh the price of 
Cornish, while mason’s labour in China is not 
much over one-third of its cost in England. 


Table of Cost. 


At Hong- 
Home. Kong. 
: re ae 
Sandstones in the quarry, per foot cube, 

: Mees from 4d.to 1 6 -_ 
Limestones, similarly............... from 6d.to 4 0 - 
Granite, within three miles of the quarry 

at Aberdeen, cost, per foot cube............ 5 0 
Ditto, in Commwalll -....0cscescocosssosesncessoyvenss 41 ~~ 

» in mene Sne described) ......... — 0 6 
Granite set in block, per foot cube, from 

4s.7d.t0 6 6.1 4 


i.e. (cut to any scantling, not over 5 ft. long, or 
15 cubic feet, beds and joints squared, the fall 
depth measured net when set). 


The Labour on Granite costs as follows :— 
At Ia 
Home. China. 
: «& en & 
Setting Modi, - foot ODO vii cicsiascscisse 0 OC Oe 
ain work, per foot super., from 1s.8d,to 3 0 0 
Sunk - work, axed, bat untooled, from 7 
35.6d.t0 40 0 9 
Plain work, circular ditto, from 3s.10d,to 56 0 0 9 
Moulded work, straight, from 38.10d.to 6 0 1 7% 
Moulded work, circular...........from4s,to 5 9 2 0 








front portion of the basement are the teachers’ 


See p. 6, ante, 





The marble of China is worthy of much 
attention, but has never yet been worked except 
in the roughest manner. At present it can only 
be procured thin, about 6 in. by 6 in. being the 
greatest scantling. There are white, red, and 
grey. The comparison of slab prices for paye- 
ment is roughly as follows :—f-in. thick, 14} in. 
by 14+ in. (a Chinese foot) laid at 1s. 2d., com. 
pared with 5s. 6d. to 7s. 7d. per foot at home, 

There is hardly any limit to what might be 
done in China in marble by good workers, but 
the Chinese know nothing about it. As quarriers 
of stone they are clever. Almost as fine faces 
of granite are to be seen occasionally in their 
quarries as could be shown in England, but the 
laboriousness of their method, though accom. 
plished with the greatest amount of perseverance, 
is almost distressing to the spectator. It need 
only be repeated that their tools and appliances 
are of the most primitive kind, their gunpowder 
half mixed with sand, and their chisels and 
crowbars so poor as to require re-pointing almost 
every hour. But with all these drawbacks, they 
produce really creditable work, and the French 
cathedral in Canton, built of granite, which has 
now been over thirteen years’ in progress, speaks 
by no means badly for Chinese labour. 


Carpenter's Work. 

At this the Chinese seem to be specially in 
their element. When paid by the piece, they 
are to be seen labouring all day and half through 
the night. When paid by the day, they are to 
be seen idling and sleeping during any of the 
hoursof labour. Their ability in this branch of 
work is pre-eminent, but their untrustworthiness 
is pre-eminently shameful. 

The great wood of China is fir. Excellent 
timber is to be had of this kind, weighing 34 |b. 
to the cube foot, as compared with Riga at 30, 
Memel at 36, and Baltic at 40 lb. at home. Fir 
may be purchased in Canton in poles of all sizes, 
from 10-in. diameter downwards, and up to 
18 ft. long, costing from 14d. for 3-in. to 5d. for 
8-in. diameter per foot run. 

The operation of the Chinese native Customs 
renders Hong-Kong prices of necessity exor- 
bitant, but the following table will show that it 
even then bears fair comparison with home 
rate, ordinary fir being of less than half the 
cost in Hong-Kong that it is in London. 


Table of Cost of Timber delivered per foot cube. 








At InHong- 
Home. Kong. 
“See te § 
BRIG. .exessscasoudniossinsasbiitemnactees 29 _ 
Qaebeo red Pima ccccccccccesascrecsvescseacercnence 2 9 - 
Oregon pine ....00...ssecceeseees from 2s.3d.to — 27 
SPRMERBEG BP os csapsavcdsrsconteensesitdnsatenscasorven 3 3 ~ 
China (in the rough) ......... from 1ls.3d.to — 1 8 
ROW BORD sescicaserssoniebinociscpnioeiens ae _ 
TAU. svincssnewstes ccvtubienclechivetasideaiieieteabentute 5 8 - 
ok: -patinibiue-ebpdathnehpaxacdisacei ai aan wi >. aes 5 0 
All kinds of hardwood from Manila, Singa- 
pore, and Burmah, of many qualities and 
RE EEE: from 2s,7}d.to — 3 0 


A comparison of the cost of “ working” 
timber makes home work only some 50 per cent. 
higher than Chinese. 


Table of Cost of “ Working” Timber. 


At In Hong- 

Home. Kong 

Best fir, framed, rough, perfootcube £0 3 9 £0 2 7} 

j-in. rough boarding, fir, persquare 1 0 0 013 0} 

In Joiners’ work home prices for common 

work are again almost double the Chinese. The 
following is the table :— 


Joiners’ Work. 


At In Hong- 

1, f-in. floors (ed wih oO shied 
. }-in. floors es shot i 

fir, per on ai eee £017 4 


White spruce deal (same quality) £1 r 0 — 
2. Jamb linings to windows of 

same materials, 1-in., plain, a 

4-panel, square, per super. foot 0 1 0 0 0 6:3 
3. Doors of 14-in. or China fir, 

square-framed, 2-panel, costs, 

per square foot ..................... 0 010 
4. Doors of 2 in. 1 me ag bead and 

flush, both sides), square 

GO »erererscsssoivevecevaceresreoesoneese 01 3013) 
But it is at “small carpentry” and in farniture 
that the Chinese do wong ner work in this 
branch of the trade will not, it is true, compare 
either in strength or make with home work, 
but this is not from want of ability eo much #* 
from scamping. Could su ion be exerc 
results would be widely different, but the wart 
of trustworthy foremen, whether Chinese ° 
foreign, prevents detection and encourag®® 
deceit. The spirit of swindling is — 
among all Chinese, and the carpenters 
builders are considered the lowest in the mors! 


0 0 5 
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hat they can do, if they will, bears very 
pa rable comparison with the ordinary articles 
of home workmanship. 


Tronmongery. 
his trade is all learned by the Chinese from 
Ke. home samples. Native houses in China have 
no such fittings as ourown. Even hinges ham 
quite unknown, wooden sockets and oye 
draw-bolts of considerable ingenuity doing duty 
in every case. The bolts, locks, hinges, and 
fittings manufactured by Chinese in imitation of 
foreign goods are @ constant source of annoy- 
ance to the house-builder. They may in general 
be detected by the absence of lacquer (in brass- 
work) and of finish, but are too frequently 
palmed off even upon the most watchful super- 


intendent. 
Similar difficulties are experienced regarding 
Plumbing Work. 

The Chinese are, as is known, apt pupils, and 
some of the native plumbers in Hong-Kong, 
taught by the artificers of the Royal 
and others, are workmen of considerable ability, 


but all these things are foreign-learnt. 
There is likewise no native 
Plastering, 

All this is made-work for foreign require- 
ments. The Chinese persist in measuring all 
such work by the square and not by the yard, 
and the general cost is little more than half- 
home rates. The comparative prices of plaster- 
ing work are as follow :— 

At In Hong- 
Home. Kong. 





8. d, a. d, 
Render, two coats and set, persquare yard 1 0 07 
Lathing, plaster, float, and set, do, 1 6 1 st 
Plasterer per day 8 9 1 & 
Labourer to plasterer, per day ....s0..ss00+0 5 10 Oo % 


No window-glass is used by the Chinese in 
native houses, and there are, of course, no 
glaziers, excepting such as learn to supply 
foreign wants, which they do well when given 
good materials. Cheap German glass is, how- 
ever, all that can now be bought in China with- 
out special orders, and this, often of most 
inferior quality, even then costs double the 
home prices. 

But of all kinds of Chinese workmen the 
greatest rogues are the 


Painters. 


To give details of their mixtures of pig’s blood 
and lime to serve for sizing, or soot and chalk 
for distemper, would be too ridiculous. Such 
things as brushes are unknown among Chinese 
painters; and hand-daubing with rags is uni- 
versal. The mixture of ground nut-oil, a native 
production of a light muddy colour with linseed 
oil, and the use of half-boiled oil to produce 
stickiness in varnish, and enforce early repeti- 
tion of the painting, are every-day practices. 

Painting is paid for in Hong-Kong at 3d. a 
yard, flat, for two coats, as against 8d. at home ; 
and the Chinese painter receives 1s. 44d. per 
day, whilst in England the wages are 7s. 11d. 

It is @ pleasure to turn to the work of the 


Smith and Founder, 

At this work the Chinese are 
b nary small castings are ups ty titan aoe 
y native smiths, very creditably, at from 3d. 
Foreign Roum a8 against about 6d. at home. 

ounders in Hong-Kong Shang 

pay Mesars. Inglis - ah enane 
rnd —_ es -_ good work in small 

. ’ u 4 
nothing beyond about 18 ft. fa length, vont oe 


“ Length of column, 28 ft. 8 in 
foot, 11 in, ; 3 ft. 8 in.; diameter of 
1} i 5 Of neck, 9 in. ; thickness of metal, 


No. 1, Ingli & 
No, 2, 1 Eat Oe Hong-Kong soneeeeesseees OOCh £96 17 g 


No, ts Handyside een, ote eS esseeestsesoesceeeed each 25 0 
laid down in Hong ltr’ pedi |, a8 uu 


Chinews 5 aera In smaller work, however, 
in execution vers Setanain ee cheapness as 
y home goods. 










It is proposed to select the period of 1875 
deduce the cost of labour and os 





In & surveyor’s office in Hong K. there 
lately a list of ninety-five native sontanetoen, 
who came from time to time for business, and 


| it is difficult to believe that in any place of the 


same size there could be found ninety-five more 
untrustworthy persons gathered together in any 
trade. Craft and subtlety are so thoroughly 
imbued in the character of many Chinamen 
that they really fail to understand the distinc. 
tion between straightforwardness and lying, and 
of all Chinese, the building contractor is the least 
But what shall 

ut w be said of their ability? 
Natives could be pointed out without dificalty 
whose Opinion upon matters of safety and 
in the most difficult building opera- 





tions would be taken by many people long before 
that of any European architect, and who put the 
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| Labour and Materials, | 

China, vere At Home, In China. 

2a. d, er ere * £ ok 
0 0 G/As 33: 24; 12500) 100) 
6 5 O},, 58: 25, 118100, 50900) 
© 1 33],, 104: 21/ 99500, 20000) 
-* 2: 3+ - 666 610 0) 

0 2 7i}, 10: 7 | 44500, 31100) 
O17 43, 480:417, 94700) 82100) 
©2381, 1%: 32] 2400 72800 
same. |, 1: 1; 40900 409 0 0 

10 O Fi, 24:15) 48100 300 0 0 
\0 0 5|, 7: 10; 1800, 26500 
}0 0 8|y 8: 3) 16500) 6200 
penaee 0 0 £3,757 0 0 

&c., 5 per cent............. 26500) 18100 
is ae £5,624 0 0 £3,945 0 0 | 





ly generalised the com- 
parison of labour and materials, it will not be out 
of place to generalise the remarks made on the 
labourers themselves by considering them as 
represented, though unworthily, by their master, 
A clever Chinese work- 
man having risen to the position of a foreman, 
and gained some insight into the general con- 
duct of business, selects a busy time,—perhaps 
the beginning of a new year, or the occasion of 
a disastrus fire, or of a typhoon, or, for some 
other reason, a lucky day,—and having gained 
the favour of a few friends of influence or of 
property, he suddenly leaves his master’s 
employ, and, without much outward opposition 
from his former principal, sets up a new shop. 
If a man of ordinary ability, he invariably 
devotes his whole time and energy to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of his first few jobs. 
The first work of a newly-established contractor 
is generally excellent in every respect. He isa 
needy man, working on borrowed capital, and so 
all goes well. After awhile, his first 
leads to more work. He pays off his debt, and 
by and by makes a little money, and then comes 


Having thus rough! 


the native contractor. 


















As he grows prosperous, so he grows careless. 
As he makes profits, so he desires to i 
those profits by subtlety. As he rises 
world, so, too often, he thi 
earlier friends. Having made 
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body of pushing, 
prey, with which such places as 
abound. 
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** No,” said the Chinese contractor, 


dollars.” “ Let me see your 
“Oh, no,” said the C 
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foreign professional man to shame. There is a 
practical thoroughness about the knowledge of 
work which some of these men evince which, 
when brought out by emergency, is admirable, 
but so long as it is combined with untrustworthy 
motives it can be of little avail unsupervised. 

Before bringing this paper to a conclusion, 
testimony must be borne tothe manner in which 
some of the main theories on the subject of 
labour laid down by Mr. Brassey in his books 
are corroborated in China. 

1. “ That the cost of labour cannot be deter- 
mined by the rate of wages.” 

A labourer in China receives 8d. a day, and 
at home 4s., but a yard of excavation which 
costs 6d. in China can be done at home for 8jd. 
Wages are as 1 to 6, work as 1 to 1}. 

2. “ Low wages and poor fare produce in- 
different work.” 

Thus, 4} Chinamen fed on rice and cabbage 
do no more digging in a day than one home 
navvy living on beef and beer. 

3. A general uniformity in the cost of labour 
would prevail were it not for the 
superior industry of some races over 
others. 

The 23d. per yard in favour of the cheapness 
of excavation in China over that in London is 
due to this special cause. Were the English 
navvy as patient and persevering as his Chinese 
brother, cost would be the same. 

4. Lastly, in proportion as skill and manual 
dexterity are required, so the diffe- 
rences in rate of constructing 
engineerin isappear. 

(a.) The once of usefulness of acommon 

excavator in China and in England is as 1 to 4t. 

(b.) That of a bricklayer in the same places is 
as 1 to 1}. Che 

(c.) In carpenter’s work the ratio still more 
nearly approaches uniformity. The cost of 
timber worked being as 2s. 7}d. against 3s. 9d., 
or 2 to 3. co Se 
(d.) In joinery, the approximation in skilled 
work is more striking. A common door of 
(square-framed two-panel) costs 54d. 
per square foot in China as against 10d. at home, 
or 7 to 14; but a good door, four-panel, 2-in. fir 

and flush both sides), is 1s. 14d. compared 

1s. 3}d., or as 7 to 8. This is undoubted 

as the demand for skill increases, 80 

¢ an approaching in all 

Finally —It is, perhaps, the province of the 
i rom the 

to draw conclusions Se ee reall 
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for 6d.’ At p.272 he observes, “ All the advan- 
tages of steam power (in a case at York) were 
more than neutralised by the indolence of the 
men.” Mr. Lucas, the contractor, in the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Brassey’s lecture before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, said, “ All 
Messrs. Howell and Potter (the trade unionists) 
may say, if they talked till Doomsday, will not 
alter the fact that the mea do not now do a 
day’s work.” 

Mr. Street, the architect, closes the above 
discussion (p. 308) in these words, “ As rule 
men do not feel it their duty to do the greatest 
amount of work in the best way and in the 
shortest time.” 

If this state of things at home continues, the 
day, for all we know, may not be so far distant 
when, time having softened mutual prejudices, 
we shall see bamboo scaffoldings erected in the 
streets of London crowded with industrious 
Chinamen, governed by the laws of no English 
trade unions or amalgamated societies, and who, 
as a rule, prefer piece-work to day-labour. 
Climatic influences would tell but little, for 
people at home by no means realise the fact 
that even in Hong-Kong, which is almost the 
southern extremity of China, coal fires are 
almost as much needed for four months of the 
year as they are in London. 

The moral character of the Chinese is, no 
doubt, against them; but industry, patience, 
and untiring perseverance go far to condone for 
want of straightforwardness and truth, which, 
after all, are by no means so absent in the work- 
men as in their native masters. 

Ropert Gervase Atrorp, 
Assoc, M, Inst, C.E, 








BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
JELLALABAD VALLEY.* 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THe extension of our knowledge of Indian 
architecture to the region of the Indus has been 
productive of important results. The space of 
time is but short since we were in all but com- 
plete ignorance of the ancient remains of this 
part of the world. Twenty years ago scarcely 
any materials existed from which an idea could 
be formed of the styles of architecture that 
had been practised there in the past. Now we 
have considerable data upon which to work, and 
already some valuable deductions have been 
reached. Standing out prominently among the 
points arrived at is the fact of a Greek influence 
having filtered through the Bactrian provinces 
to the Indus, which is crossed and penetrated 
as far as the Punjab and Cashmere,—how much 
further is a point not yet worked ont. This 
fact is of very great importance as bearing on 
Indian architecture, but it is at the same time 
of equal importance to the history of Greek art. 
We already knew the vitality which the archi- 
tecture of Greece possessed, and which carried 
it to distant regions at an early date; still we 
have a farther proof, in this now accepted 
theory, of its remarkable power, and that like 
the Macedonian hero, it carried its conquests 
beyond the Indus. Along with this we have 
another point now equally well established, and 
of high value to the art historian, which is, that 
previously to the Greek there was an influence 
brought from the Euphrates valley, most pro- 
bably from ancient Persia; this not only crossed 
the Indus, but penetrated at least as far south 
a an Karli on the west, and Buddha 

aya on the east. The bell-shaped capitals in 
the Karli Cave, and on the Buddhist Lets, as 
well as in the sculptures at Bilsa, and other 
places, had often been identified with the well- 
known Persepolitan examples, but all doubt now 
ceases regarding their source; that point 
ay Ue been arty Goer from the details found 
in Connexion with them ont 
the Indus and in aigetone” nee ee 

It has been very common for writers to affirm 
that all remarkable things in the past had their 
origin in India. This is now exploded. All 
inquiries seem to tend to the opposite conclusion 
that religions, conqnerors, ideas, art, and archi. 
tecture, all crossed the Indus into India, and 
that, with the exception of the Buddhist pro- 
paganda, nothing ever went in the other direc. 
tion. Perhaps no better illustration of this 
could be given than the invasion of India by the 
two styles of art jast mentioned. Here we have 








* From a paper by Mr. William ¥.2.6.8 
read at the 7 .D., 
last, 09 cloowhere estinede ny evening 


reflected light on the history of the region, and 
we find light which is valaable as 

data, as well as being an addition to our know- 
ledge of art. : 

The first suggestion of the existence of Greek 
art in the region of the Indus is in the account 
of Elphinstone’s mission to Cabul. In 1808, 
while returning through the Punjaub, the 
members of the mission visited the Manikyala 
Tope, and remarked the Greek character of 
some of its parts. Professor Wilson, who refers 
to this in the “ Ariana Antiqua,” p. 31, seems to 
discard the opinion, because, as he says, “ it has 
been since fully proved the work of Indian 
artists.” In 1860 I visited this well-known 
monument and made sketches of it, and the 
result of doing so was to leave no doubt in my 
own mind as to the Greek origin of ite details. 
On my return to London in 1862 I read a paper 
on Indian architecture to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in which I stated that the 
capitals were Corinthian ; I exhibited at the same 
time the section of a frieze, and I affirmed in 
the paper that it was sufficient in itself to 
establish the Classic character of the architec- 
ture. The year following I visited Cashmere, 
and these conclusions of a Greek influence were 
confirmed by finding traces of Doric, and also of 
what I took to be Ionic, but of this last I did 
not at the time feel quite so certain. References 
to these will be found in my paper above re- 
ferred to. In the Lahore Museum there is the 
base of a column found in 1864 at Shah ki dera, 
the site of the ancient Taxila, that is on the 
east side of the Indus, and it is so purely Gresk 
that its character cannot be doubted. That 
these were nut exceptional and isolated instances 
was at last fully established by the explorations 
in the Yuzufzai district, situated on the west 
bank of the Indus, north-east of Peshawer. The 
explorations at Takht-i-Bahi, Jamal Garhi, and 
other places in that region, which were carried 
on about ten years ago, resulted in the discovery 
of Corinthian capitals which brought conviction 
home to every one. Numerous sculptures were 
also found in which the pose of the figures, as 
well as the treatment of the drapery, and other 
details, bore clear evidence of an influence from 
classic Greek sources. These sculptures are 
now in the Lahore Museum, and they form a 
uvique collection in connexion with this sub- 
ject. 

These details of progress all refer to ground 
within what was the British frontier before the 
present Afghan war began. Beyond the frontier 
our knowlege was almost a blank. Afghanistan 
has not been a favourite country for travellers; 
very few have visited it, and this is the reason 
why we possess such scanty materials regard- 
ing its architectural remains. Masson is about 
our only authority, and his explorations were 
made to procure coins. I haveseen the excavations 
which he made in the Jellalabad valley, and he 
does not seem to have made a single effort in 
any case to bring the architecture to light. He 
had been in Afghanistan for some time before 
1834, and remained there until the first Afghan 
war ; hence he must have been about ten years 
in the country. At that period little or nothing 
was known of Buddhist architecture, and the 
character of the mounds was evidently an 
enigma to him, His drawings are so small 
that no details can be made outfrom them. His 
works prove that he was a person of consider- 
able ability, and the great number of coins 
which he collected were of the highest value as 
bearing phony ancient history of the region. I 
may say that, previously to the nt 
war, our knowledge of Indian ee eciess did 
not extend beyond the entrance to the Khyber 
Pass. Being conscious that such was the case, 
the chance of obtaining information on the sub- 
ject, however small it might be, was one of the 
inducements which led me to follow our troops 
in the campaign, and I think I shall place 
before you to-night sufficient materials by which 
our knowledge on this subject will be extended 
as far at least as the limits of the Jellalabad 
Valley. 

I joined the head-quarters of General Sir 
Samuel Browne’s force at Jamrood on the 20th 
of November, 1878. On the road to this plac: 
about half way from Peshawer, I sawed Hat 
Sing Ke Boorj, where there are considerable 


ama The Tort at Jamrood is, 5 believe, bails 
over the remains tope eneral 
Cortlandt, who seperintete the . tion 








of the fort in 1837, tells me that it was 
over an ancient mound. Lie am, 
gave me sketches of some mouldings c 


remains in the form of mounds of the Buddhist position 


masonry which he found projecting at one 
through the later walls of the fort. yin 

On the morning of the 22nd of November | 
climbed the steep ascent and entered the fort 
of Ali Musjid with the General and his staff, ang 
here for the first time I saw the peouliar kind of 
masonry which belongs to the Buddhist period 
in Afghanistan, and which I shall refer to ag 
“ Buddhist masonry.” The part of the fort 
which our guns had bombarded the day before 
was of late construction, The hill being partly 
isolated, there is a long wall on its western side 
which our fire did not touch, and which is wholly 
of this Buddhist masonry. The character of 
this kind of building is so marked that it is 
easily recognised. Rudely-squared stones are 
placed at intervals, with slates built in between 
each stone; a continuous layer of slates is then 
made forming a course in itself, and on this is 
placed the next course of stones with slate 
between them again, the whole presenting the 
appearance of a diaper pattern. What was the 
object of this peculiar kind of building is not at 
all clear. The only suggestion I can make is, 
that as earthquakes are not unknown in the 
region, it may have been adopted with a view to 
flexibility. I cannot say that this theory isa 
satisfactory one, but it is the only motive [ can 
as yet suggest. There is an ample supply of 
slate in the mountains of Afghanistan, and this 
may have led to its use as building material. 
The quantity of slate varies considerably in this 
Buddhist masonry, but it always forms by far 
the greater part of the superficies of the wall. 
In the Barabat Tope it was nearly all slate, aud 
I saw other walls of the same kind. At Chardeh 
there is a tope with only a small fragment of its 
outer surface remaining, and in this the stones 
were neatly squared, with no slate between; 
there was only a course of slate between each 
course of stone. This Buddhist masonry is found 
in the Yuzafzai country, bat I have not heard of 
it on the east of the Indus, and I think it 
may be stated with confidence that this 
manner of building did rot come from India. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson visited Ecbatana, in 
Northern Media, in 1838, and in describing its 
walls he says:— The breadth of the wall is 
12 ft., the outer facing being composed of hewn 
blocks of stone about 14 in. deep and 2 ft. in 
length, alternating with thin stones laid edge- 
ways and perpendicularly between them; and the 
whole being fitted with extreme care and nicety.” 
I donot feel quite sure asto how these words ought 
to be understood, bat they suggest a style of 
building wonderfully like the Buddhist masonry 
of Afghanistan. The mode of placing the thin 
stones between the larger ones may not have 
been precisely the same as that followed towards 
the Indus, and yet both may turn out to be only 
varieties of a masonry which was common to the 
whole region between where each is found. It 
was only the “outer facing” of the wall at 
Ecbatana which had this character. Sir Henry 
says that “the interior is filled up with huge 
unhewn blocks imbedded in a lime cement.” It 
is the same with the Buddhist masonry, the 
outer sarface only is built with it, the interior 
formed of rude stones, often water-worn boulders, 
imbedded in mud, the whole forming a solid 
mass. These identities are very striking, and 
there is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that if such a mode of construction was common 
to the hill countries on the east of the Euphrates, 
where the material could be easily obtained, the 
style may have been carried as far as the Indus 
as early as the time of Darius, or at whatever 
date we may give to the arrival of the Persian 
style of architecture in India, Careful inspec- 
tion of ancient stractures to the west and north 
of Kabul, if any exist, will be the only means of 
giving us safe data on this subject. 

A peculiar manner of building does not neces- 
sarily change with the religion of the locality 
where it exists, and it is quite possible that the 
Buddhist masonry may not have altogether 
ceased with the downfallof Baddhism. Although 
recognising this rule, yet I should be inclined to 
the opinion that the Mabomedans did not con- 
tinue the style in the Jellalabad valley or the 
Khyber Pass, and hence I take it that the 
Buddhist wall in the Fort of Ali Musjid is as old 
as the Buddhist period. Whether it was org 
nally a religions establishment or 
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rock, which projects into the valley, end 


road passes close U 


fine monumen 


our 
nder it. The effect of this 
t dominating over the plain, ser 


surrounded with picturesque hills, is 


striking. Its contrast with the 


m 
i words could 

the present day tells as plainly as 
pry when the country was in & flourishing 


condition, when there was wealth, and that art 
and architecture were then not unknown in 
It may be stated here that, in 
Afghanistan has falien low in these 
Houses are formed of mad, and the 
ntry of doors and windows is of 
description. I saw the ruins of a 


region. 


present day, 


pursuits. 


carpe 
rudest 


house at Jellalabad, but at present no structures 


seem to be built of this material. 
of Jellalabad are ses - we and 
tes would be sure pe were 
ae given for the worst kind of work. As 
art, there did not appear to be anything of 
kind in the country. There are, here 
a few Hindoos who make gold and silver orna- 
ments; but their work is poor, and of the 
coarsest character. I did not visit Ghusni, which 
has fine buildings erected since the Mahom- 
medan period, but from Jamrood to Gundamuck 
there is not a vestige of art or architecture to 
be found dating since the worship of Baddha 
ceased. In the present day these attendants of 
civilisation have simply become extinct, and 
have no existence even in their ruder forms. 
In such a country you can imagine the effect 
produced by the Ishpola Tope. I had no means 
of measuring it, but should say it could not be 


much less than the size of the Manikyala Tope, 


which is close upon 130 ft. in diameter, and to 
which it bears a closer resemblance than the 
topes in the Jellalabad valley. This results 
from the cylindrical portion of it being much 


less in height than those of the latter place. 


The dome is still nearly complete on the 


south side. It differs conspicuously from the 
Manikyala Tope, in having # square base, which 
is one of the marked characteristics of J 


examples. 


i ellalabad 


This square base has fourteen 


pilasters on each side. Three of the spaces 


between the pilasters were recesses in which 
I suppose there had been sitting of 
Buddha. At the north-east corner there is a 
retaining-wall, which is @ good specimen of 
Buddhist masonry, made to support the monu- 
ment on that side, where the rocky surface was 
lower than the other corner. The capitals of 
the pilasters are Corinthian. There are no 
pilasters on the circular part of the tope. On 


second inspection of the remains, and found 
that some one had made excavations. The 


stair which led u 
base was partly 


p to the top of the square 
cleared ; it approaches from 


the north. Round the lowest member of the 
base had also been exposed a continuons row of 
small sitting Buddhist figures, about 18 in. high 
placed so close that they touched each other. 
The remains of the Vihara were quite distinct 
on the side of the hill behind. In some 

the walls stood a considerable height above the 
ground. In one or two places I noticed the 


circular courses of the masonry of small topes, 
one of which was about 6 ft. in desman One 
of the villages near to the tope is built on the 


remains of Buddhist 
had formerly been it was impossible to de. 


termine, , 


walls; but what the place 


The march from Chardeh brought us to Ali 


Bogan, at the eastern end of Jellalabad 
’ the 

valley, and the next day we went on to Jellala- 

bad; that was on the 20th of December. 

ing there in camp till the 12th of April, and it 


was the long stay at 


the lull in 


Visit nearly all the remains, and at the same 
: 
explorations at one or two of 


The valley is about nineteen smiles from 
group of hills et Girdi 
‘le Chardeh on 
i ‘ee orming its 


them, 
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Here, 


of the 


to its 


wealth which is no longer to be found t 

and their decorations are evidences tore 
was practised. We know from the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fah Hian, that there was a monas 

at Hada “ entirely covered with plates of gold.” 
The seven precious substances are constantly 
mentioned as the decorative materials of the 
structures. These were gold, silver, lapis lazuli, 
crystal, cornelian, coral,and ruby. Precious and 


remnants of gilding, which is confirmative so far 
of these accounts. From what I have myself 
seen I should say that most of the buildings 
were thickly coated with plaster, and decorated 
with bright colours,—red and yellow being the 
predominating tints...... 

Masson counted the topes in the Jellalabad 
valley, and gives the result asa definite number. 


only included those on which he found frag- 
ments of their structure remaining, for he made 
an imaginary distinction between topes and 
tumali. He was not acquainted with the Budd- 
hist system, and that the ascetics had viharas 
or monasteries, in which they lived, hence his 
being unable to separate the mounds formed by 
these buildings from the mounds of the topes. 
This is the reason that there are yet in the 
Jellalabad valley the remains of topes in the 
condition of mounds, which escaped the opera. 
tions of his industrious activity. The Ahin Posh 
Tope, which I explored, might be classed asa 
second class one, and being apparently only a 
heap of earth, he never touched it. On the site 


largest size, but it presented only the appear- 
ance of a mass of water-worn stones, and thus it 
escaped his attention. Had he excavated for 
the architecture he would not have attempted 
an enumeration of the topes. As I have just 
stated, 
inclade, and I believe there are monuments of 
this kind of every size, some being only a few 
feet in diameter, and such has been their quan- 
tity, that even when they were perfect above 
ground it would have been a long piece of work 
to have determined the exact number, and now 
it is impossible. Every monastery, in addition 


small ones of various sizes. In conjunction with 
one or two officers we subscribed a few rupees 
and had a small exploration carried on at Hada. 
This was close to one of the larger topes which 
had an extensive chasm in its side,—most pro- 
bably made by Masson; our operations did not 
extend over a great space, still we cleared out 
part of what had been a tope 29 ft. in dia. 
meter, and it was surrounded by a series of 
smaller topes, about 4ft. or 5ft. in diameter. | of 
Here we found some interesting fragments of 
sculptare, and the number of plaster figures 
embedded in the earth, and close to the surface, | They 
was a matter of surprise to us all. Our very 
slight experience there made it evident that 
systematic excavations would produce good 
results, and I take this opportunity of expressing 
the hope that these will be yet carried out. 

As there may be some who have not given 
much attention to Indian architecture, it may 
be as well to explain what a tope is. Its 
geneaology may be thus given. The primitive 
grave heap became a mound ; stones were added, 
producing the cairn, the stones of the cairn were 
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Buddha, these : 
monuments appear as being ularly con. 
structed after an established style of ‘aa 
tecture. At that date in India they were solid 

hemispherical domes, surmounted by a tee, over 

which were placed the symbolical umbrellas. | 














The one at Sanchi, known as the Bilsah Tope, 
being ] the best example to refer to. 
There is a small model of this monument in the 
South m Museum, but it is to be i 
that it should be incomplete, as it 
wants the tee and the umbrellas. On the cast 
of the gates, exhibited in the same room with 
it, sculptured representations can be seen with 
all these details. The Manikyala Tope in the 4; 
Punjab, already referred to, is another illustra- tae: 
tion of the hemispherical form. ; 
On crossing the Indus a marked peculiarity if , 
appears, and that is the existence of a square | 
i : 
: 





stones were also used. I found some 


base. In the Sanchi Tope there is a circular 

ledge, 14 ft. above the surface, with stairs lead- 

ing up to it, showing that it related to some ! 
fanction at the ceremonies. At Manikyala this tii 
feature is very prominent ; it is approached by it 
four broad flights of steps from the four cardinal 

i There are the remains of some smaller 
topes at this place, and two of them, known as 
Makam-ka-Pind and Sonala Pind, had both 
square bases. In the Yuzufzai country there 
are the remains of a tope with a round base at 
Jamal Garhi, and one with a square base at 
Takht-i-Bahi. After entering the Khyber the 
circular form disappears, and ia every case, so 
far as I could judge by what I saw, the square | i 
base was the rule. 

This square base seems to me to bea very 
important feature of the tope in the Indus tf 
valley and Afghanistan. There must have + th 
been some influence from which it originated, 
andif this could be followed up and the sources 
explained from which it sprang, a new light 
might be brought to bear ona subject we are | 
much in the dark about. Although not in the 
direction here indicated, suggestions have been 
developing themselves from this architectural 
feature. In a communication I before made in 
connexion with the Buddhist remains of Afghan- 
istan, it was pointed out that the Chortens, or 
topes, erected by the Lamas or Buddhist monks 
in Tibet, have a square base, which is a very 
prominent feature belonging to them. | pointed 
out what is highly probable, that they derived 
this form from Afghanistan, or, as I expressed 
it,—‘from the right bank of the Indus and not 
from the left.” There was added the sugges- 
tion that this might prove important as show- 
ing the probability of the Buddhist propaganda 
having first crossed into Afghanistan before it 

into Tibet. What is here hinted at ; 
as only @ possibility, resulting from a peculiarity 

architecture, Colonel 


I think, he made a great mistake. He 


a sa a 


ancient Nagarahara is another one of the 


there were large topes which he did not 


ow alae: 


larger tope, had in addition numerous 


Yale qe as oe 
historical, and I am indebted to t 
sn for some references on the subject. 
are from p, who states that the 
first Buddhist king of Tibet was Srong-tean- 
Gampo, who in 632 A.D. began the work of con- 
version and establishment. He sent his minister, 
Thu-mi Sambhola, with sixteen companions, to 
India to bring back books and doctrines. It is 
not stated to what part of India they went, bat 
Koeppen says that: — “ Tibet received its 
Buddhism especially from regions in which this 
cultus,”—that of Avalokitésvara,—“ flourished, 
such as Kashmir, Nepaul, and Udayana, vol. ii., 
p. 61. This Udaydna is a region on the right 
bank of the Indus, between the Khyber and 
Cashmere, the present Swat and Yusafzai 
country. The same author also adds that 
Padma Sambhava, who is still the most famous 
apostle of Buddhism in Tibet, came from 


in various ways, and at last were built 


designs for topes with them from Pataliputra, 
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magnificence of Bactrian architecture as far 
south as Amaravati. The’ most splendid tope 


in India at that time was at Peshawer, and the | ) 


Peshawer valley was full of viharas and topes, 
and the fame of these monuments would be 
enongh in itself to carry the style of architec- 
ture into new regions where it was desired for. 

I have already mentioned the mound graves 
of Northern China, and an idea has suggested 
itself to me about them in relation to the 
square base. Under the conical heap of earth 
the Chinaman forms a square base of the same 
material. The square form is yang, and the 
round heap is yin. These are the dual powers 
of such profound symbolic significance in Chinese 
ideas. Whether these ideas extended westward 
or not I cannot tell, I think that sepulchral 
mounds exist all through Tartary; but if the 
square base of the Chinese grave could be traced 
towards the Hindoo Koosh, the origin we seek 
would be explained. The Turanian invaders, the 
Su and the Yuchi, who overthrew the Greek rule 
in Bactria, and under whom Buddhism flourished 
in Afghanistan, may have brought the form and 
constructed it with the prevailing style of archi- 
tecture in the locality. 

The word “tope”’ is understood to be derived 
from the Sanscrit of stupo, the s having been 
dropped out. The term was first used in refer- 
ence to the Afghanistan monuments, from 
which region, I think, the word came. Masson 
uses “tappa” as an Afghan name in relation to 
both topes and mounds, and my working parties 
of natives seemed familiar with it. The Turkish 
word “tepé,” which is applied to all mounds 
natural or artificial, is so close upon this that it 
raises a question of identity. As far west as the 
Troad to the east bank of the Euphrates this 


Turkish term may be found, and I suspect that | 


“tappa” is only the same word, but I cannot pre- 
tend to determine the point. The Afghans have 
another title for all mounds or heaps. It is 
“ goondi.” Asanexample, the remains of a tope 
on the site of the ancient Nagarahara, already 
mentioned, they call “ Nagara Goondi,” which 
becomes in itself one of the identifications of the 
place. 

We will give some further portions of Mr. 
Simpson's valuable paper in our next. 








WORK OF THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR 
LONDON IN RELATION TO SITES AND 
BUILDINGS.* 


On the subject of illustrating the working of 
the Lands Clauses Act, I may say, perhaps, a 
few words, to be supplemented, as I have before 
expressed a hope, by other gentlemen. 

Generally speaking, the contested cases have 
proved more favourable to the Board when 
fought before juries, than when argued before 
professional umpires. That is to say, the results 
have appeared to approximate more nearly to 
actual values, especially when the common sense 
of jurymen has been left undisturbed. This 
may appear remarkable when the well-known 
bias of juries against public bodies is considered, 
but it is the fact. I do not hold it to be concla- 
sive as to the respective merits of the two 
tribunals. It points rather to the special value 
of the professional gentlemen, surveyors, and 
counsel who have aided the Board in the work, 
when united before a non-professional tribunal. 
One skilled professional umpire must, in my 
opinion, always form at least a safer judge than 
twelve men ignorant of values, and liable to be 
biassed by @ persuasive advocate or a mistaken 
summing-up. Yet, whether before juries or 
umpires, those cases in which the element of 

severance” has found a place have usually 
been decided with with a heavy preponderance 
towards the claimants. Severance is clearly an 
element more misunderstood than almost an 
= common occurrence. ‘ 

never @ case of any importance mu 
contested, it has been ieaad the best, and — 
the most economical, course to appear by counsel. 
This whether before a jury or an umpire. The 
peer tng ro one for — knowledge of law, 
unsel’s i i i 
case ieoty. pec business to put his 
_ One kind of case,—viz., that in which in- 
Junction in Chancery is obtained to wt 
from damage to adjoining lights,—has been 


As is well known to railway sury 
»iunction will not lie against saea He ree 8 hae 
Mer ae Act of Parliament, the aggrieved 








* By Mr. E. R, Robson, See p, 35, ante, 


having his remedy in money compensa- 
aoe ps proved. Yet an e# parte in- 
‘unction was obtained from Vice-Chancellor 
Malins to stop the building of the Winchester. 
street school because of alleged damage to the 
lights of an adjoining property. The injunction 
was of course dissolved during the next few days. 

It has been usual to complain of damage to 
property by reason of bringing @ Board-school 
into its midst, just as in old days all property 
was said to be ruined if a railway came near. 
The presence of a school has been actually found 
to increase the demand, among tenants of the 
more respectable sort, for the smaller kind of 
houses, just as the railway did. 

The cases in which persons have been com- 
pensated for damage to, or destraction of, 
profits from business, have formed # compara- 
tively small proportion, from the obvious reason 
that the Board is careful to avoid the neigh- 
bourhood of trade-claims as much as possible. 
There has been, among those which were un- 
avoidable, probably the usual average of well- 
made-out cases, well-got-up cases, cases with no 
books kept, and cases with sham or falsified 
books. Among these last that of the Ponton- 
road site deserves a record, where Hayward, a 
dairyman, claimed 3,0651. compensation for loss 


by himself or his agents, having been falsified 
to support his claim, he was prosecuted by the 
School Board at the Old Bailey, and was sen- 
tenced by the Recorder, on the 3rd of December 
last, to four months’ imprisonment. 

After long legal arguments, the Middlesex 
magistrates finally decided that the assessment 
must be based on an amount derivable from the 
interest on actual cost of land and buildings, 
applying four per cent. to the former and five 
‘per cent. to the latter. The amount of rate 
| paid is therefore much more than had been ex- 

pected; and a principle has been adopted which 
| will, in all probability, have an indirect and im- 
| perfectly recognised application in the future to 
| private buildings likewise. 

In reference to those portions of the surveyor’s 
| profession which relate to buildings, the experi- 
ence in London during the carrying out of the 
Education Act has been varied and extensive. 
Here we begin to part company from the Educa- 
tion Act and the Lands Clauses Act, and, in- 
stead, have to consider the working of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act in reference to 
public buildings. The Building Act is found to 
be interpreted and administered in different 
ways by the respective surveyors having juris- 
diction in different parts of London. The 
school-houses rank as public buildings under 
the Building Act, and are not exempt from its 
operation as are buildings belonging to railway 
companies. The district surveyor has, therefore, 
a discretionary power beyond the mere enforce- 
ment of the regulations framed for observance 
in the case of ordinary buildings, and his re- 
| quirements have sometimes proved not merely 
a test of his knowledge of the Act, but of his 
acquaintance with practical and scientific 
building construction. Differences under this 
head have always been settled by arrangement, 
and I do not propose to quote any. Other cases 
should perhaps be alluded to, though limited to 
one of each kind. 

It is sometimes asked, “ What constitutes a 
public building within the meaning of the Act?” 
In reply I may confine myself to what now con- 
cerns us, by admitting that the new school- 
houses of the Board, at least, should properly 
be treated as such. In the case of the Upton 
House Truant School, however, the question was 
broadly raised by the district surveyor whether 
the mere fact of an occupation by a public body 
like the School Board had the effect of con- 
verting an old house, originally built for a private 
residence, into the class of public buildings, and 
thereby rendering conformity with the Act, in 
its provisions as to new buildings, imperative. 
The magistrate decided in the Board’s favour, 
and the plaintiff has not seen fit to carry the 
case into the Court of Queen’s Bench. Had the 
decision been otherwise, the use by the Board 
of temporary premises, pending the erection of 
new school-houses, would have become im- 
possible. 

Except that of ancient lights, perhaps no 
building question is more troublesome in London 
than that of frontage-lines. A Board armed 
with an Act of Parliament can get over 
former by paying money for damage 
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Not so with the latter. 





ve no 
power Dorond hak 66 gates pean If the 
frontage be a new one, and in a street, it must 


of business, and was awarded 3831. His books, | ( 
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not be within 20 ft. of the crown of the road. 
way. But the case of the St. Stephen's Cl} 
will be in the recollection of all members, 
wherein it was settled, once for all, that one 
frontage-line did not alone constitute a “ street” 
within the meaning of the Act. The Schoo] 
Board has always been so desirous to avoid any 
hindrance to a public improvement, and even to 
further such schemes, as far as its duty would 
allow, that few real difficulties have arisen iy 
respect of frontage-lines. An exception occurred, 
however, in the case of Johanna-street School, 
Lambeth, where the Metropolitan Board of Works 
ordered the building-line of a proposed enlarge. 
ment to be set back, on the ground that the street 
on which it abutted was not 40 ft. wide, and that a 
public improvement might hereafter be needed, 
With every desire to co-operate with the Metro. 
politan Board, it was felt that the school-house 
already erected would be most seriously affected, 
and that the order was ultra vires, from the fact 
that the proposed building would stand on the 
site of an old foundation. The order was there. 
fore disregarded in the most formal way, and 
with due notice of the steps taken. The 
enlargement was finished several years ago, and 
nothing further has been heard of the matter. 

One of the provisions of the Building Act 
sections 22 and 30) relates to the use of non. 
combustible materials in the staircases, land- 
ings, and corridors of public buildings, and is 
manifestly directed towards ing, a8 far as 
possible, safety from fire. In the Board schools, 
therefore, the principal staircases, &c., are 
always constructed of non-combustible material. 
But it usually happens that a few steps are 
required to give access to the private rooms of 
the teachers, and, not being intended for use by 
the children of the school, have generally been 
made of wood. Recently, this practice was 
challenged in the case of the Haggerstone-road 
School by the district surveyor, who required 
the removal of the wooden staircase. The 
surveyor was doubtless right, technically, and 
it was thought that a sufficient protection would 
be afforded by giving an undertaking to re- 
construct should it at any time be desired wo 
devote the staircase to the use of children. The 
matter was thereupon heard by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, who decided against the 
School Board. Without impugning the wisdom 
of the decision, I maintain that it followed the 
letter rather than the spirit of the Act, inas- 
much as the staircase was only for the use of 
three or four persons, and its destruction by 
fire could have endangered nothing beyond 
itself. Yet it formed a kind of decision which 
the School Board would hardly have been jus- 
tified in attempting to resist. ; 

Many other points under the Building Act 
have arisen from time to time which it would be 
easy to discuss in so far as they affect public 
buildings. On reviewing them, however, they 
assume the aspect rather of passing instances 
than of important precedents worthy of record. 

Leaving the Building Act, therefore, I now 
turn to the subject of the new school-houses. 
It is, perhaps, a necessity to the School Board to 
regard the expenditure on ita buildings accord: 





ing to the outlay on each child, and thus to test 


everything by “cost per head.” This form of 
lout ion, however, can have ne aslontifi velo 
to the surveyor or architect, for it is manifest 
that all items over and above the mere school 
room accommodation are almost the same iD 4 
i for 500 children as in one of twice the 
size. There is the same staircase, bell, care- 
taker’s house, three teachers’ rooms, enclosed 
walls, &c., in the one case asinthe other. Thus, 
the “ cost per head,” which may seem very small, 
may really be large if the school-house be large, 
and vice versd if it be small. “ Cost per b 
depends, therefore, upon the size of the school, 
the method of computing the accommodation, 
and the relative of one department 
another. Its use is to assist in arriving * 
averages,—never to form a standard by which 
to judge any single building. The true test 
the cost of each cubic foot of building, pro ad 
always that the planning be compact 
economical throughout. With that test, useless 
expense in mere adornment, whether external © 
internal, becomesimpossible. The cost per ct 
foot of the new buildings proper, apart from 
boundary-walle, &c., has varied from 5id. ” 
74d., and at the present moment, when price 
pee “tender em nth? 
general allegation of extravagance 
part of the School Board may, or may not, hav? 
foundation. I am not here to discuss that aspect 
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ae ‘ated with talk about “palatial | hardship and expense on architects and their BUIL 
presales as it has been of late, perhaps few | clients, and he should like to know whether "ae _ 


words of explanation may expose ® too common Mr. Robson, in the course of his practice, had 
and rather mischievous fallacy. The cost = complied with the demand. Of ea temporary Tax throwing open of Waterloo Bridge free 
“tos and buildings is defrayed out of capital |deposit of the plans for the inspection of the|* the public appears already to have gi 
account, and is spread over so long ® term of | district surveyor was reasonable enough, and it|®2 impetus to building improveme gg 
years that it forms, comparatively, @ small was to be hoped that district surveyors gen that hitherto neglected but central ow h. 
element in the rate. The expense repairs, of would not insist upon compliance with the fare between the north and south of the aioe. 
maintenance in all forms, of management, of | arbitrary requirement to which he had referred. polis known as Waterloo-road. In different 
teachers’ salaries, &c., all, on the contrary, fall | In conclusion, Mr. Clarke said he must express | P&tts of the road inferior old stractures of not 
upon the rate of the year, or, a8 it is | his approbation of the devotion with Mr. Robson | More than two floors are being replaced by new 
“enrrent account.” The school rate is now | had applied himself to the work of the Board for | *20ps and buildings of a much more substantial 
5}d. in the pound, and must soon be higher. | many years. The public owed,him a great debt character, in anticipation of the business cha- 
Yet the total amount spent in everything con- | of gratitude for his conscientious devotion to | *°ter of the locality being improved. For the 
nected with the buildings and farniture, | duty. purpose of erecting a new Board School on the 
boundary walls and adjuncts (exclading only Mr. F. Vigers, in seconding the vote of thanks, west side of the thoroughfare, the School Board 
the costs of sites), amounts but to ‘9 of a penny | said that the satisfactory verdicts which Mr. have purchased a block of about twenty houses 
in the pound. The sites (as already stated) | Robson considered the Board had obtained from | #24 shops lying between Whiting-street and 
have cost ‘57 of a penny. Thus the real pres-| juries on compensation cases could only be Tower-street, with a number of cottages in the 
sure on the taxpayer arises not 60 much accounted for from the fact that they them- | T®4" the whole occupying an areaof more than 
the cost of building a school as from the neces- | selves being ratepayers, the money which they | 2 9°re in extent. This property includes some 
sary expense of carrying on and maintaining it. | awarded would have to come partly out of their of the worst tenements in the locality, and 
Most of the schools are now built, and it is|own pockets. Towards railway companies and | uring the present week the materials of the 
chiefly in the direction of careful organisa- | other public bodies they did not show the same several houses and shops have been sold, and 
tion and simplification of all matters charge- | consideration which they seemed to evince for | 9*® ROW in course of being taken down in order 
able to current account, that economy can be | the School Board. to clear the site for the new school, which will 
observed. Professor Kerr, as a district surveyor, said | ®* once be erected. 
; In conclusion, I Rang ey 0 La gen = - did not for one moment believe that the 
or venturing one step beyon imits w istrict surveyors as a body would desi 
T had laid down for this paper by remarking | act siaoentiy in the niin ot tha deposit of THE LATE FATALITY IN TOTTENHAM. 
that architectural display has never formed an | drawings. He quite agreed with the policy of COURT-ROAD AND THE BUILDING 
client be the school seliaings The ~~ reason = —y weary ancient lights, and he thought| ACT. 
for traversing, at my own cost, Europe, t the had done quite right to offer T transpi $ i 
the United States, and Canada, was to observe | resistance, in the case cited in tae to the — a ore _ — senna. of the 
the best known arrangements for internal con- | confiscation of a portion of one of their building | the Metropolitan Board of Wa k ent powers of 
venience in school buildings, with the result of | sites by the Metropolitan Board of Works for | tions of buildings of a dan ome os wien tsa 
saving many thosand pounds in compactness | the purpose of effecting a public street improve- | still i i cee ar se a 
; p gap P anything but satisfactory, notwithstandin 
and suitability of plans. The style of architec-| ment. However desirable it might be to im-| the several enactments with which th Board 
ture arose naturally from an endeavour to pro-| prove a line of frontage, it was a radically un- | are fortified. Mr. Rantz, in moving th ad ti 
vide something adapted to the indigenous brick | sound principle to take a man’s land from him | of the report of the Buildin ‘Act Co ittee in 
building of London, something which should | without compensating him, and he did 1.t| connexion with the fall of rok -vesiencarse T ven 
avoid the dreary aspect of the workhouse, should | believe that such was the intention of the | ham-court-road, on the 20th of No ber | t, 
look cheerful and school-like, should possess | framers of the Building Act. said he might mention that it had “tate said ae 
three points always present in good architec-| Mr. C. J. Mann said that as to the cost of the | surveyor had neglected his duty, but it appeared 
pr good form, good proportion, and | school buildings, he thought that the average of | that he did all he could in the matter. The 
good colour,—and which, while having its roots | 6jd. per foot cube was very moderate. defect was in the law, as the district surveyor 
in the past should in reality form @ new style,| Mr. David Young, the Assistant Surveyor to| had no power to sto "the works at a b ‘lain 
ing alike t: : ze ii : 
marking alike the schools and the School Board | the School Board, said that as to this line of | although alterations might be carried roy 
--. That ignorance should have nicknamed | frontage question, if the Board had erred any-| dangerous manner. The proceedings wuull'be 
it the “ Queen Anne style” (which it in no way | where, they had been perhaps a little too much | entered on the minutes, in order that they might 
pee and that it should have become the | inclined to give way to the demands of local} be forthcoming in any steps which re Board 
pou | yo other buildings, are both <9 - ~ of — ree gpa might take to remedy this defect in the law. 
AM? GO r. T. 8. Woolley said that, speaking both as 
In the discussion which followed, oe as te feo | same 
: : 00) , he was osay r. 8 
‘ Mr. Chatfeild Clarke said that some yearsago| was a very valuable paper. He was at first PROCEEDINGS AGAINST A WATER 
it was his privilege to serve as a member of the | somewhat staggered by Mr. Robson's dictum COMPANY. 
- “ae Board for London, and during that time | as to the satisfactory results of jury verdicte in| IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS CO, v. THE 
an pay deal of Mr. Robson’s work. | compensation cases, but Mr. Vigers had no EAST LONDON WATER CO. 
ees pa sig the ~—. a ib chevelle one given the right explanation of that) Ow the 10th inst., ~ the Thames Police. 
amount of th weseere large | phenomenon. ; court, Mr. Lushington had before him a case in 
Fagg public wete natanalhe Eaten vo Pca of thanks having been put and/which the East London Water Company were 
some results of the electi ' anxious ca ’ : : 3 charged on fifty-six summonses for neglecting 
ie edianloddioall ection of the Board and of} Mr. Robson, in replying, said that there would | or refusing to supply the Improved ‘Industrial 
SR lenge ge ep ne 
withoa fs commence advance, as Mr. ei e sug » | buildi Commercial-road East, with water on 
pin fate a a as to the|for the owners might, and in many instances | the alot December last. 
was against the jud provided for. It} would, say, that although the land was not yet! wer Wheeler, in opening the case for the complainants, 
bers of the Board shee pee of many mem.- | covered with buildings, it was as good ascovered, | ssid that the buildings to which the summonses ref 
ot is ctheae ards and against that of some | and leases would be produced in support of their | rere divided ints (ros reided inthe north, and forty 
bear by a sake ie pressure brought to| cases. With regard to the depositing of plans, oon tee Fepath lock. There had been continual trouble 
twenty sites were sel a yielded to and | he had been required to do so on one or two in obtaining water for them, and friendly remonstrances 
and if any mistakes tn’ inoet 8 randoms, | occasions, and he had done 03 bat he wee Sos ond mogetistions hed Pets det necessaries of life. Slace 
Board it was probabl halon the | aware that there was avy intention on the part las fewer than thirty applications had been made to 
probably in respect one | of the District Surveyors to permanently retain | the water company, while the Local Government Board 


or two of the schools erected : ; ] he plaintiffs thet unl oe 
on those sites. | the plans so deposited. In conclusion, Mr. Rob- | had given notice to the nae unless water was 


There had alwa h i 

i id i ed to the 

his mind y8, however, been great doubt in| gon said it was only due to Mr. Young to say | Properly supplee to Sr San ve Pag ree 

cade in penta the Board subsequently pro-| that he bad really had the whole brant of the] i'war ine satan dt of the defendants, by 10 & 

err economical i they »—whether not | work of negotiating for the sites accuired by | Vict., chap. 17, to supply yare ook cisterns weter for 

a8 small ag posible vite 10 Keep the sites | the Board, and he had discharged his duties | domestic parposes t° Ne topmost story of the highest 
Nader outcome of | most satisfactorily. houses in the neighbourhood, unless there were something 























such false econom bei ee 
y being that when the schools Mr. E. Ryde), in closing the |i ial Act which would derogate from that liability. 
erected on such limi 5 The Chairman (Mr. BE. Ry e), in closing in the special ae raion of dao prime Ach, 
‘mited sites had to be enlarged, | discussi compensation cases | He proved that Tote tien the company should be com- 


such enla: : ion, 
© Breatly dena only be effected at an| tried by juries as the greatest game of chance elled'to raine water was 40 ft., and also that the cisterns 
on the plaintiff company’s premises were within that limit 
pon. a of Fe ee Act "Tt J. By ae 
e ge 5 be fo 
should acquire sites or schools in the sallving Remarkable Fall of a Chur ch To tn company to show why they had not supplied water as they 
v years in advance time Devon.— parish urch Trini . William Ward Lee, the architect under whose 
ws ruronnding district would be wholly covered | se Milton Damere, in Gea North, Deven districh superintendence the buildings wore nil, were called 
it was forgotte is an old one, Exactly at midnight last New as witnesses as to the height of the cisterns. 
exerci "rs en that the Education Department | Year’s Eve a weird sound was heard in the For the defence, it was pleaded that the 2nd of Deceme 
B we a rigid control over the work of th : ther with the clashi of bells. ber was an exceptionally frosty day, and, St ar 
selection of | village, tog oad ng turning their taps on and allowing water to ¢ eT 
of schoolg Wi of sites and the erection | Further investigation showed that the church | ran to waste to (prevent its freezing, the full pressure | 
district pela: ge to the powers of the| tower had suddenly fallen, and that in its fall | water was conmderably reduced, thereby lessening its 
was : $ ana 
ep ene eae re ald Sen Eng ith i a 
of plane of ail, bli to deposit with them th out, it rang its own faneral knell. The | of the buildings in Conenel baer oe oa 
permanent] public build be po so tower, which, without any previous warning, fell, | the erg oa a ee  enld stand over sine die to see 
hh N south 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue third ordinary meeting of this Institute 
for Session 1879-80, and the first after the 
Christmas was held on Monday evening 
last, Mr. John Whichcord, president, in the 
chair 


The Secretary, Mr. W. H. White, announced 
the decease of Mr. C. A. Gould, Associate, an 
of Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., Honorary Associate. 

The President.—I have to add to that painful 
announcement with regard to our late Honorary 
Associate, Mr. Cooke, that he has not been un- 
mindful of the fact of his membership with us, 
for I have been given to understand, informally, 
that we shall have a reminiscence of him in the 
shape of a very valuable portfolio of drawings 
illustrative of his work in Egypt; and I am 
quite sure that our deep regret at his death will 
be accompanied by a feeling of gratitude that 
he has thought of us amongst his brother- 
artists. In Mr. Gould we lose a very rising 
member of our profession. He was but a recent 
member of our body, although he was not avery 
young man at the time of his death, and he 
little contemplated the fatality that has occurred 
when he joined us a few months ago. 

Mr. Charles Barry.—Mr. Cooke was a very old 
friend of mine, and one of my painful duties was 
to attend his funeral on Saturday last. Since 
he has been identified with us he has been, un- 
like some of our Honorary Associates,—and, I 
am afraid, unlike some of our other mem- 
bers,—an attentive student of our “Trans- 
actions,” and during the time he has associated 
with us, he has spoken or written to me with 
reference to several subjects which have engaged 
our attention. All those who knew him must 
have known the enthusiasm, the kindliness, and 
the earnestness with which he threw himself into 

the work of every body with which he identified 
himself,—and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects formed no exception to that rule with 
him. Iam quite sure that the portfolio which 
we are to receive of the beautiful drawings made 
during his travels in Egypt and elsewhere will 
be one of the most valued possessions in our 
Library. 

The Secretary also announced a large number 
of donations to the Library, and mentioned that 
the new Librarian (Mr. Alexander Beazeley) had 
presented a fine, well-bound copy of Canina’s 
“‘Indicazione Topografica di Roma Antica, 
distributa nelle xiv regioni” (3rd edition, 8vo., 
Rome, 1841). This work was not previously in 
the Library of the Institute, nor was it to be 
found in the Library of the British Museum. 
Towards the Premises Improvement Fund, 
donations of 51. by Mr. Hugh Leonard, and of 
5l. 5s. by Mr. M‘Kinnon, were announced. A 
vote of thanks to the several donors was 
accorded by acclamation. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and declared to be duly elected, viz.,— As 





F. W. Burwell, of Invercargill, New Zealand; | 


Mr. W. L. Newcombe, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Mr. E. N. Clifton, of Leadenhall-street; and 
Mr. R. E. Tyler, of Caroline-street, Bedford. 


square. As Associates: Mr. F. H. Humphreys, | 


of Luton; Mr. E. E. White, of Bedford-row ; 
Mr. G. C. Richardson, of Shepherd’s-bush; 


Mr. J. W. Walter, of South Molton-street ; | 


Mr. E. Egan, of Loughton; Mr. G. Edwards, of 
Brompton-road; Mr. G. M‘Donell, of Upton; 
Mr. W. 8. Weatherley, of Cockspur-street ; 
Mr. W. Jacques, of Fenchurch-street; Mr. 
H. G. M‘Lachlan, of South Kensington; Mr. 
F. E. Jones, of Cockspur-street; and Mr. 0. C. 
Wylson, of Islington. 

Mr. William Simpson, F.R.G.8., then read a 

per on “ Buddhist Architecture in the Jellala- 
Valley,” portions of which we print else- 
where. 

In the discussion which followed,— 

The President said Mr. Simpson had read a 
very interesting and suggestive paper, dealing 
with the subject in a most artistic and inte. 
resting way. He observed Mr. Fergusson in 
the room, and as they all knew him to be a 
great authority on Indian architecture, perhaps 
he would give them the benefit of some obser- 
vations. 


Mr. Fergusson said that Mr. Simpson had 
gone over so much ground that it was impos- 
sible, in @ few moments, to follow him. His 
paper was certainly infinitely valuable to all 
those who felt any interest in the subject, for 
he was the first who had described the 
topes in the Jellalabad valley with any fulness 





of detail. Masson drew some of them, but so 
very imperfectly that he gave no distinct idea 
of what their details were like. Mr. Simpson, 
who was an artist, had drawn them in great 
detail, and had brought home fragments of the 
architecture, which gave a very definite and 
clear idea what the style was. The curious 
feature of much of the work was its singularly 
Classic form,—a form apparently distinctly 


d| derived from the styles of Greece and 


The style of work treated of by Mr. Simpson 
did not extend into India itself, but only as 
far as the Indus, or, at most, only a few miles 
beyond. In India itself there was no Classic 
capital to be found, so far as he knew. 
The curious problem was how this Classic 
type of work came to be executed so far 
away as the Indus. The first suggestion, 
of course, was that it was a remnant of the 
Bactrian kingdom that Alexander left in that 
country; but then that kingdom expired about 
160 years B.C., whereas there was no instance 
of a Corinthian capita! or moulding being found 
on the banks of the Indus which did not date 
from at least 100 or 150 years after Christ, so 
leaving a gap of from 250 to 300 years to be 
gotover. The only inference he could draw was 
that, during the Byzantine period, between the 
reigns of Constantine and Justinian, there was 
considerable inter-communication between East 
and West, of which the remains which had been 
treated of by Mr. Simpson afforded the only 
evidence we had. The character of the orna- 
ment in one of the specimens exhibited by Mr. 
Simpson was as like that of an ivory of Valen- 
tinian’s time as it was possible tobe. The style 
of sculpture was exactly the same, and if the 
specimen were put into the Vatican or Lateran 
Museum as an example of Byzantine sculpture 
of the time of Valentinian, it would pass muster 
unquestioned. Mr. Simpson’s paper was a most 
valuable contribution to our knowledge on the 
subject, and he (Mr. Fergusson) had no doubt 
that it would eventually lead to the most inte- 
resting discoveries as to the connexion between 
the East and the West. He felt extremely 
gratefal to Mr. Simpson for having brought the 
matter forward in so interesting a way. 

Colonel Yule and General Maclagan having 
said a few words, 

The Chairman, in putting a formal vote of 
thanks to Mr. Simpson for his paper, said the 
members of the Institute could not but feel 
grateful for a paper of such importance and 
novelty as they had listened to that evening. 
With regard to the Greek character of the frag- 
ments exhibited, it would probably occur tomany 
present that the Corinthian detail of the frag- 
ments was of a Roman type, and so could scarcely 
have reached the Indus direct from Greek infla- 
ence. He should add that previously to Mr, 
Fergusson’s remarks, Professor Hayter Lewis 
had noticed the similarity of the detail to 
Byzantine work, and the inference as to the 


| Byzantine derivation of the to was su 
Fellows: Mr. W. 8. Varley, of Blackburn ; Mr. | ia = 


ported by the fact that they were round struc- 
tures or domes on square bases. 

The vote of thanks having been carried by 
acclamation, 

Mr. Simpson briefly replied, admitting the 
strong similarity of the detail to that of the 
Byzantine ivories. 








A METALLIC WATCH-DOG. 


Tuat the greatest ingenuity should be dis- 
played in the invention o 
economise manual labour is at once natural 
and creditable, but we did not anticipate that 
the builder of the future would be called upon to 
fit a mechanical watch-dog to the street-door 
80 as to guard the house he may be required to 
construct. Yet such, we are assured, will be 
the case. The dog,—in spite of his fidelity,— 
may still fall the victim of the poisoned meat 
thrown to him by the prudent burglar. Bat, 
morally speaking, machinery is incorruptible. 
It may rust, it may break, but it cannot 


be bribed. We can take precautions against | and 


wear and tear, but we cannot guard ourselves 
with equal certitude against treachery. There is 
no knowing what bribery and corruption may not 
do against us, for the flesh is weak, even though 
the flesh be that of a dog. Most are 
aware that, by introducing a flame of into 
an open tube, whether of metal or of the 


tube will sound ; in fact, we might easily produce 
singing flames. The sound, of course, differs 


according to the size of the tube, the force of the proj 


flame, 4c. Sometimes the sound is like a roar, 


machinery to| by 








at others, like a low moan; sometimes high 
sometimes low; in fact, tee grentoct variety of 
expressions can be prod according to cir. 
cumstances. But better than this has been 
found. There are silent speakiog-tubes ; that i, 
to say, tubes that, under circumstances 
do not utter a sound; but, if a door be opened. 
a draught is created, then the glass vibrates 
and the most startling noises result. A glass of 
this description has been contrived in which, 
when a jet of gas burns, the sound of a dog 
barking is produced, should the street-door be 
opened. Thus may the house be guarded by a 
mechanical watc t 








ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


British Archeological Association.— At the 
council meeting held on the 7th inst., Sir Francis 
G. M. Boileau, who had attended the examina- 
tion of the Roman remains of Burgh Castle by 
the Congress party in August last, and which 
his father, Sir John Boileau, had purchased and 
preserved from destruction some thirty years 
ago, was elected a member of the Association, 
At the evening meeting afterwards, the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Morgan, F.S8.A., in the chair, 
Mr. Loftas Brock, F.S.A., called attention to 
the works of improvement in the Tower of 
London, many buildings of comparatively 
modern date having been removed from the old 
walls and the towers restored. These altera. 
tions have been in progress several years, and 
the result is that now the entire passage-way 
between the inner and outer walls is clear and 
unencumbered, the towers give the appearance 
of great additional strength and effect tothe 
whole building. Part of the Norman work of 
the White Tower is also visible by the removal 
of the Armoury. Mr. Romilly Allen, C.E., read 
@ paper on a remarkable example of early eculp. 
tured art at Kilmartin, Argyleshire, consisting 
of a stone cist, about 7 ft. in length by 2} ft. in 
width ; it was found about ten years ago, in 
the centre of a natural gravel mound, daring 
some plantation trenching. The sides of the 
cist are built up of rough slate stones, with the 
great peculiarity of two of them being sculp- 
tured on the inside; the one has seven are 
heads well carved on it, and the other a rake- 
like cutting, giving somewhat the an 
of an Ogham inscription, as suggested by Mr. 
W. De Gray Birch, F.R.8.L., when commenting 
upon the paper afterwards. Mr. Allen, in cor- 
cluding his observations, gave it as his opinion 
that the sculptures were pre-historic, and cer- 
tainly different from anything yet discovered 
in Great Britain, although he admitted their 
similarity to some in Brittany. 

Ossory.—At a meeting of the Ossory Arche. 
ological Society, held on the 8th inst., in the 
library of St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny, the 

pers read included one from the Rev. F 

merford, on “The Priory and Parish of 
Killeigh.” 





BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
SAVOY. 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS. 


A pusLic company has just completed a large 
and ornamental block of new buildings in the 
Savoy, which have been erected on the site 
where, until recently, stood the old historical 
Lutheran Chapel, and a namber of other build: 
ings which were a short time ago taken dow 
the Duchy of Lancaster authorities. The 
new buildings have been erected by the ‘ Savoy 
Building Company (Limited”), at an outlay of 
about 30,0001., and are a great improvement 0 
the old stractures which they replace. Stan¢- 
ing on the south side of the Chapel Royal and its 

nds, which they immediately overlook, the 
ildings are 150 ft. in length and 78 ft” 
height in the centre of the north or princip#! 
elevation, the east and west sides of the Bronings 
being 60 ft. high. big Aes of 
Fareham brick, with Portland-stone dressing* 
ornamentation, freely introduced, pyre 
ally at the two p entrances eg 
building. In addition to a lofty basement, whic>, 
at the west end more especially, rises consider 
ably above the street level, the building contait’ 
five floors, with wide corridors running on 
ee en el ey h of t 
Gitalinn; Credlinking the Chapel Royal ve 
most prominent feature in the frontage, od 
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ice is 
hird floor a bold projecting cornice 
ae across the entire length of the frontage, 
and above this cornice, in the a 
of the frontage, there is a range 
arched windows, around Ww. 
cotta. 


devices in terra : rid 
arved projecting oriels and @ cornice, 
elevation termivating by six pediment windows. 











several floors there are balconnettes. 
entrances are at the east and west sides of 
north frontage, both being lofty and im 
and uniform in their archi features. 
each side of the doorway of a 
entrances there are colamns in P: stone, 
the extreme width of the entrances being 
11 ft., and the doorways 5ft. The east-end 
entrance is surmounted by the royal arms, 
carved in Portland stone, whilst that at the 
west end is surmounted by the arms of the 
avoy. : 

’ The whole of the interior, including the 
basement, with the exception of the top floors, 
is intended to be let for office and resi- 
dential purposes, and for the accommodation 
and convenience of resident senants, the 
upper floor has been fitted up for culinary and 
general domestic purposes, in connexion with 
which there is a lift from the basement, 
worked by a gas-engine. There is accommoda- 
tion in the building for a large number of 
tenants, each floor containing twenty spacious 
rooms, which can be divided to suit the require- 
ments of occupants. The ground-floor is 
thoroughly fire-proof, being securely separated 
from the basement by a floor constructed on 
Homan & Rogers’s patent, consisting of concrete 
and rolled iron. 

The architect is Mr. Edward Ellis, of Fen- 
church-street, and Messrs. Colls & Sons are the 
contractors. The erection of the buildings has 
been superintended by Mr. Hutchinson, as 
clerk of the works. 





OBITUARY. 


Herr Feuerbach.—On the 4th inst. the Nurem- 
burg magistrates were informed by telegraph 
from Venice that the well-known German 
painter, Anselm Feuerbach, had been found 
dead in his bed while staying there. 

Mr. F. 8. Cary, the son of the Rey. H. 8. Cary, 
the translator of “Dante,” died at Abinger on 
the 5th inst. After going throngh a course of 
artistic study in England and Italy, he suc. 
ceeded Sass, who established the well-known 
School of Art in Bloomsbury. His mastership 
dates from about 1840 to 1870, and many of the 
painters and sculptors who, commencing their 
career during that period, have since become 
re oes: passed through the Bloomsbury 

chool. 
_ Mr. J. G. G. Brown.—On Tuesday last an 
inquest was held in the Hall, Gray’s-inn, by 
Mr. Danford Thomas, as to the death of Mr. 
John George Garden Brown, 27, nephew of the 
Rev. William Francis Garden, Sub-Dean of 
Westminster. He was an architect, and lived 
inchambers, at 7, South-square. On Saturday 
last he visited his uncle, at 67, , 
and before leaving intimated hig intention of 
again dining with him on the following day. 
On Sunday, about two p.m., he entered the 


heart, fell down, and died almost immediately 
A post-mortem examination of the bo showed 
that there was a rupture of a blood-vessel, and 
Consequent effusion on the brain. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of “ Death from natural causes.’, 
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DEATH OF MR. SERJEANT PARRY AND 
MRS. PARRY. 


Tae death of Mr. eant P, and of 
Mrs. Parry within a Ag vad of eae other, 
and the narrow escape of their eldest daughter 
at the same time, while it has elicited from 
many — BA i ee A cn ate 
sorrow, in which we largely sincerel 
participate, has not led to those inquiries, the 
result of surprise, which a moment’s reflection 
forces - me dane Mrs. P was in the 
prime 8, eant only sixty-four, the 
daughter a child, ow ie it that “con 
gestion of the lungs,” the cause of death 
assigned by the newspapers, should have 
attacked all at the same moment and carried 
off two of these lives? Unless we have 
been misinformed by one connected with 
the household, they have unhappily fallen 
victims to the want of p attention to the 
drainage of the house in which they lived. In 
the interest of the public it is to be hoped that 
® full inquiry into the facts will be made, and 
made known; and in the meanwhile the re- 
mainder of the family should be removed. By 
the death of eant Parry the public has lost 
one of the most eminent pleaders at the bar, 
and a kind, cultivated, and genial man. 








CHANGES IN EXETER. 


Tur fine old High-street of the ancient city 
of Exeter is fast losing the individuality of 
character which renders it so interesting to the 
visitor. The ancient chapel of St. John’s Hos- 
pital, founded in 1225, and converted into a 
scholastic establishment in Charles I.’s reign, 
stands at the eastern end of the High-street, 
and with its fagade flush with the street. Under 
the direction of Mr. Newton, clerk of works at 
the new schools, this old chapel is now being 
demolished by a staff of labourers. Modern 
requirements demanding more room, the new 
schools are being erected outside the town, and 
it is said that the materials of the old chapel 
will be utilised in the new. A very quaint old 
house, having some interesting historical asso- 
cistions connected with it, has just been pulled 
down in the High-street, and the church at its 
side (All Hallows) has had its chancel’s exterior 
walls stuccoed with rough-cast. Exeter, although 
@ city of less than 50,000 inhabitants, has thirty 
resident architects. Its diocesan surveyor is a 
stonemagon ! 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 

Wiltshire.—At the Wilts Epiphany Sessions, 
on the 7th inst., the salary of the pout sur- 
veyor was increased from 2701. to 2901. for his 
general duties. Gratuities were also voted to 
him for extra duties performed under the High- 
ways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 

Dorsetshire.—At the Dorset Epiphany Ses- 
sions, on the 7th inst., Mr. Hambro, chairman of 


report on the salary given to Mr. Fletcher, the 
surveyor of the county; he had at present 
2001. a year, the salary of the office when it was 
established fifty-six years ago being 500/. The 
committee recommended that the salary be 
increased from 2001. to 3001. per annum, in con- 
sideration of the extra duties devolving upon 
him under the new Locomotives (Amendment) 
Act. The report was unanimous! a 

Liverpool.—At the meeting of the Liverpool 
Yown Council on the 7th inst,, it was resolved, 
by twenty-six votes to twenty-three, to increase 
the salary of Mr. Shelmerdine, the borough 
surveyor, from 8501. to 1,000/. perannum. Mr. 
Shelmerdine was appointed at a salary of 700I. 
a year nine years ago. 

Salford.—At a meeting of the Salford Town 
Council on the 7th inst., it waa resolved that 
Mr. U. R. Bradshaw be appointed surveyor for 
the Pendleton district, under the borongh 
engineer, at a salary of 160l.; and that the 
salary of Mr. Arthur Salmon, engineering 
assistant in the borough engineer’s department, 
be increased from 132i. to 1501. 








the Bridge and Building Committee, read a 


MASTERS AND MEN. 


Wigan.—Notice has been given to ¢ 

tive masons of we and district Hey ann 
© wages will be 

from 8d. to 74d. per hour, and that withing 

tions will be made during the winter months, 

York.—Six weeks ago the Master Builders’ 
Association of this city sent a notice of re- 
duction of jd. in the existing rate of wages 
such reduction to take effect on and after the 
Ist of January. Thereupon the members of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, and of the General Union of Carpenters 
and Joiners, held & joint meeting to consider the 
| orem and having taken into consideration 
the fact that a similar reduction to the one pro- 
posed had been submitted to only a year ago. 
and that the rate of wages in York was already 
lower than in most Yorkshire towns, they could 
not agree to the proposed reduction, but were 
willing to submit the question to arbitration. 
The master builders replied to the effect that in 
consequence of the depression in trade, they 
saw no reason to refer the matter to arbitration 
and the reduction took effect. The maximum 
wages of joiners in York is now 63d. per hour, 
without any of the advantages conferred upon 
the men in other towns by the existence of 
trade-rules giving increased remuneration for 
overtime, and in winter, &c. The Joiners’ com- 
mittee have obtained returns from nearly all the 
towns in Yorkshire, and find that, with one 
exception (that of Harrogate, where wages are 
the same as at York), the wages range from 74d. 
to 8d. per hour. 

Edinburgh—At a general meeting of the 
slaters of Edinburgh and Leith, held in their 
hall, Niddry-street, it was stated that a circular 
without a signature was sent to all the employers, 
advising a reduction of 1d. per hour in wages, 
but only one employer had, it was said, acted 
on it, and it was then agreed to withdraw 
his men. It was held thet wages were at 
present at as low arate as the state of trade 
warranted. 

Strikes in 1879.—Mr. G. Phillips Bevan, in an 
interesting communication to the Times, says 
that the strikes of last year numbered 327, as 
against 277 in 1878, and 191 in 1877. There 
were 69 strikes in the building trades, viz. :— 
Masons, 15; carpenters and joiners, 20; building 
operatives, 7; slaters, 4; bricklayers, 6; plas- 
terers, 7; plumbers, 7; and painters, 3. Inthe 
wood and stone trades the number of strikes 
during the same period was twelve, viz. :— 
Stonecutters, 3; brickmakers, 3; cabinetmakers, 
8; cork-cutters, 1; lath-splitters, 1; bobbin- 
makers, 1. In the mining trades there were 71 
strikes; in the iron and metal trades, 45; in 
the engineering trades, 13; in the ceramic and 
glass trades, 10; and in the shipbuilding trades, 
13. Of the total number of 327 strikes, 16 
were left as “legacies” from 1878, and in the 
same way the year 1879 passes on 26 quarrels 
| to be finished in the current year. Mr. Bevan 
| adds, “Of those strikes of which I have been 
able to obtain particalars of termination, 3 were 
won, 20 were compromised, 72 were lost, and 
26 remained unsettled.” 











THE OPERATION OF THE ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS ACT. 


London.—On the 8th inst. a meeting of dele- 
gates from the London Vestries and District 
Boards of Works was held at the St. Martin’s 
Vestry-hall. Mr. Watherston, who presided, said 
that under the Act, thirty-two schemes had been 
scheduled in London, of which fourteen had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Home Office, and six 
had been dealt with:—the Bedfordbury site, at a 
cost of 83,0001.; the Great Wild-street site, at a 
cost of 119,0001.; the Pear-tree-court (Clerken- 
well) site, at a cost of 19,900/.; the Whitecross- 
street site, at a cost of 371,000I.; the Old Pye- 
street (Westminster) site, at a cost of 74,0007. ; 
the Whitechapel site, at a cost of 66,6001. These 
were the rough figures, the total cost being 
784,766l. After clearance, the sites were valued 
at 496,6941. But the Act forbade the sale of 
the property for other than artisans’ dwellings. 
The sites might be, as many were, — 
for manufactories, and but oe 
for the dwellings of the artisan oF poorer 
class ; still the Metropolitan Board of vane 
and the result was that these 


watuatie sites had lately been sold to the Pea 





Graham, under the direction of Mr. Horace 
Jones, the City architect. 
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Wild-street site, 15,575/.; the Pear-tree-court 
site, 5,9861.; the Whitecross-street site, 34,2701. ; 
the Old Pye-street site, 17,5721.; and the White- 
chapel site, 10,0001.; or a total of 91,305/.,—a 
sum involving a loss of 562,0611., or 80,0001. per 
annum for fifty years, to the London ratepayers. 
But this was not all. Property on eight othersites 
in London was in course of demolition, or was 
about to be demolished. The total loss upon the 
fourteen sites would not be less than a million 
sterling, involving an annual charge upon the 
London rates, for fifty years, of 55,0001. Even 
this was not all; for eighteen more sites were 
scheduled, involving another million. Instead 
of bringing an average of 10}d. per foot, the 

und had been disposed of at 3d. per foot,— 
the full value for the class of house to be erected 
upon them. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the whole subject, and to draw up a report 
to be presented at an adjourned meeting of this 
conference. 

Brighton.—Several plans for the improvement 
of the two areas in East Brighton declared by 
the Town Council to be unhealthy, have, since 
February last, been submitted to the Sanitary 
Committee by the surveyor, and the Committee 
have recommended the Council to adopt Scheme 
B, and to direct the town clerk and borough 
surveyor to prepare the necessary details of the 
scheme with a view to ap application for a pro. 
visional order to authorise the carrying the same 
into effect. The cost of carrying out the scheme 
is estimated at 70,1321., and the scheme provides 
for the displaced inhabitants on new land, and 
seeks to improve the condemned districts by 
widening that part of Edward-street and the 
adjacent places, and by constructing on the old 
areas new streets of a better character. 








WOOD CARVERS. 


Sir,—It seems to me that no designer could 
have produced those singing-boys in St. Paul's. 
The workman must have felt what he was about. 
The pose and expression are simply wonderfal. 
Though, no doubt, education purifies, it is 
necessary to have more than theory. Whether 
Gibbons was a wood or stone carver is no great 
matter. In either his wonderful wealth of 
power is equally apparent. It is a pity that 
the art should have been so little appreciated or 
encouraged since his time in England. As the 
last of four generations of Cockney wood- 
carvers I speak feelingly, being born within the 
sound of Bow bells. St. Paul’s has a special 
charm in its beautiful panels and cherubs’ heads, 
nothing to equal which can be found in all the 
works done of late in the City, though the best 
foreign talent has been employed, native 
ability, I suppose, not being available. 

Cockney. 








THE APPROPRIATE TREATMENT 
OF GRANITE IN CITY ARCHITECTURE. 


Siz,—In your article on this subject you state 
that “the price at present charged for polished 
granite is unreasonably high”; and this is an 
undeniable fact, but it is also a fact that archi- 
tects have the remedy in their own hands. For 
example, nine times out of ten “ Aberdeen” 
is the granite specified to be used in buildings, 
and if the competition is thus limited to a small 
circle, what can be expected but that the prices 
will be proportionately high ? 

There are many granites equally beautiful 
and even-grained as the Aberdeen, which are 
comparatively seldom even heard of in con- 
nexion with architecture,—take for an example 
the Cornish granite. When this was first intro. 
duced into the market none bat the coarse and 
rough-grained quarries had been discovered, and 
architects soon had to abandon its use; other 
granities, from various causes, shared the same 
fate ; and at last Aberdeen granite was the only 
kind that maintained its position in the market : 
it became the “fashion,” and has remained so 
ever since. 

At a comparatively recent dai 
& fine and even. ae aoe a “ais 
covered in Cornwall, and, curiously enough, the 
quarries (which have since been opened and 
developed) are situated so much nearer than the 
rough-grained quarries to the shipping wharfs 
that the price is actually less than it used to be. 

This granite, when polished, is of a lighter 
colour than the Aberdeen ; but when “ fine-axed” 
18 80 Similar that, to our knowledge, builders 
have used Cornish granite where Aberdeen was 


specified, and the architects have not even 
noticed the difference. 

It is a well-known fact that the Cornish 
granite is the cheapest in the London market; 
and if the demand were to increase, it would be 
still cheaper, as there are certain fixed costs 
that, spread over a greater supply, would lessen 
the price per foot considerably. 

No doubt there are several other granites that 
do not deserve to be held in such low esteem by 
architects, and if they would send to the various 
quarries for samples and general prices, we are 
sure the merchants would be only too glad to 
give them all the information in their power. 
By this means architects would be able to form 
a fresh estimate of the value of the various 
sorts, and would not be reduced to base their 
opinions on the quality of the granites supplied 
twenty or thirty years ago. 

Tue West or ENGLAND Granite Co, 








TO BUILDING OWNERS. 


S1r,—Many old buildings, not being in them- 
selves dangerous, are frequently made so by 
injudicious cutting into, and attempted conver- 
sion into buildings of different, altered, cha- 
racter. 

My object in writing is to warn the public 
that their safety and security lie (1) in the em- 
ployment of a competent surveyor, and (2) a 
really competent and respectable builder; and 
to caution them against the belief that the 
district surveyor is a safeguard that may relieve 
them of their responsibility, both as regards the 
surveyor and the builder employed. 

It would be most unwise to relieve the builder, 
really the active agent in the matter, and who 
goes into every particular of construction with 
his eyes open, of any portion of that responsi- 
bility. 

Much of this has already been stated pre- 
viously, but there exists a pressing necessity of 
further urging on the public the fallacy of 
believing that by any Building Act they can be 
protected from reckless builders and bad con- 
struction. A Surveyor. 








THE VENTILATION OF GAS-BURNERS. 


81z,—This is not a new cry, although it seems 
to be coming more to the front of late. It 
has been treated of by several writers. In 
putting in small pipes to carry off the foul air, 
I believe that carbonic oxide is formed within 
the pipe, which does no harm so long as it is 
carried off up the chimney or ventilating-pipe 
to the outer air, and none gets into the apart- 
ment; but if it does blow back into the room, 
&c., then the pipe does more harm than good. 
From the experiments I made, I consider that to 
use the same pipe that ventilates the room to 
also carry off the burnt air from small pipes led 
up to it, is often dangerous, as there is frequently 
a blow-down in the ventilating-shafts of rooms, 
i ventilators said to be first class are 
us 


I would here utter a word of caution against 
connecting all the rooms of a house into one 
ventilating-shaft. Supposing a patient lie in a 
bedroom ill of an infections disease, disease 
germs might be carried through ventilating- 
pipes from the bedroom into the dining-room, 
and, falling upon the meat on the table, poison 
some of the company. I found this blow-down 
in a gentleman's dining-room and drawing-room 
80 connected, even when the fires were off, yet 
he thought all was perfection ! 

W. P. Bucuan. 








The Frescoes at Pompeii.— Recent visitors 
to Pompeii write complaining that the frescoes 
on the walls of the excavated houses are 
suffering much from exposure to the elements. 
It is urged by one correspondent that, without 
a very large increase in expense, a roof might 
be placed on all the houses which contain 
frescoes; but another writer says that this 
course would not be entirely efficacious, on 
account of the damp and the sea air. He 
=e mune many Am aan some more efficient 
means were no en to preserve in Pompeii 
itself the frescoes, &c., that have been Pe 
away to the museumat Naples, either by roofing 
the houses or by glazing the frescoes them- 
selves; for one can hardly judge from their 
present state what they must have been even 
when Sir William Gell wrote his “ Pompeiana” 





in 1821, 
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THE TAY BRIDGE. 


Sirz,—I noticed in last week’s Builder you 
gave a short account of my report on the Tay 
Bridge accident. As you have only given my 
conclusions as to the cause of the accident, 
perhaps if you could spare me a little space it 
may be of some interest to your numerous 
readers to have a more descriptive account as 
to the design of the structure and to what | 
consider the defects in the design which led to 
the failure of the bridge. 

I will not atvempt to give a detailed descrip. 
tion of the structure further than to illustrate 
my views; but I should like to remark that my 
first impression upon visiting the site of the 
bridge was that, judging from the remaining 
portions of the superstructure and piers, the 
whole had been made far too light and flimsy, 
and erroneously designed, both as regards the 
vertical loads to carry and the strains due to 
the pressure of the wind. Even the remains 
of the bridge as it now stands appear to be 
devoid of lateral stiffness, and I cannot help 
thinking that the strength and stability of the 
bridge had been sacrificed for cheapness, and, 
judging by the manner in which the bridge was 
erected, facility of erection. My own surprise 
is, that the whole of the bridge supported on 
piles did not succumb to the gale. 

Before going further, I would remark that it 
is very singular that none of the details of the 
piers, and only a very general description of the 
bridge, have been published by any paper, or 
described at any institution throughout the 
country ; and I feel sure that had more publicity 
been given to the general details, this lament. 
able accident would not have happened, as any 
one conversant with the strength of iron strac- 
tures would have seen at once the errors in the 
designs, viz., the great want of lateral stability 
in the girders, and more especially the piers. 

Beginning with the superstructure. Was there 
sufficient strength of wind-ties or struts to pre- 
vent the main girders from oscillating during a 
violent gale? Were they riveted up tight with- 
out any appreciable sag, or were they loose, thus 
giving them sufficient play that, under a series 
of short sudden blows such as the wind would 
subject them to, they were unable to act until 
the girders had a considerable amount of lateral 
vibration, and thus, owing to the sudden strain 
upon them, they broke and could not act ? 

In large and deep girder bridges that I have 
designed, if I used wind-ties of tee or angle 
iron I always specified that they should be 
riveted up while hot, so as to put an initial 
strain upon them, and thus ensuring their being 
tight and preventing the girders from oscillating. 
As far as I can judge, the design of the main 
girders has been faulty, for so great an elevation. 
In the first place, the cross girders were of wood, 
instead of iron with proper corner gussets con- 
necting them to the main girders; and there 
should have been stiff corner gussets connect 
ing the top transverse bracing to the web ai 
intervals of about 27 ft. ; also the flooring should 
have been placed diagonally, which would have 
added materially to the lateral stability of the 
structure. I would like to call your attention to 
the method adopted in erecting the main girders, 
which I consider worthy of notice, as it opens 
the question as to whether the superstructure 
was not subject to excessive strains during the 
process of the erection. 

I believe the large main girders were riveted 
together with all their cross bracing, wind-ties, 
and flooring complete. Two pontoons were then 
floated under each end, and the structure floated 
to the piers; and as the tide receded, the pov- 
toons left the structure upon the brick piert 
They were then lifted gradually by means of 
hydraulic powerin the usual way. Now, although 
Stephenson adopted this method for his large 
tubular bridge, it must be taken into considera 
tion that he moved a girder or tube, which was, 
comparatively s: ing, one solid homogeneous 
piece of iron; w in this bridge, there were 
two narrow, deep, and fragile girders connec 
together with light horizontal bracing. The 
question arises, whether, in the floating 4 
lifting of these flexible girders, the method 
adopted did not strain the wind or laters! 


braces in a manner that seriously deterio 
their sabe gealiy after the girders wet? 
y fixed. 
In work of this kind, it is impossible to lift the 
ends of the . 


girders simultaneously, no matter 
how carefally lke eek peeusd: and in my 
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—— sete bearings, tm, —As one of those foolish who were ind 

ated | oe made hot and riveted} S1r,—Have the bench-marks on the to go to the « and ing in plans ee 
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reven lateral of the piers. Each foundations mation he gives, which i mies 

Nom, oso ae cir columns, three oa cach aide, ry a the ironwork which remained on bervind yg the one ofthe unfortunate {have end 
i ing @ triangle directly under the main | the piers taken with the view of testing its matter, beyond what Was someyed rei nine? in this 
cinders; the two outside colamns hed a batter of quality and ite dimensions ? mation oath oe ete, withthe ol a 
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the columns were in of about 11 ft., 
fastened together by eight 1} in. diameter ; 
the distance from centre to centre of outside 
columns was 24 ft. ; the centres of inside colamns 
12 ft.; the centres of columns, measuring along 
centre of bridge, was 12 ft, The colamns 
were braced together at the top and bottom of 
each 11 ft. length r & harisoatal. ohana’ S208 
6 by 24 by 4, with diagonal br flat 

4} in. by ¢ in. The channel iron and flat bars 
were fastened with a bolt to a cast lug 

the column, provision being made for 

the diagonals tight by gibs and cotters. On 
the top of each tier of colamns was placed an 
angular box-girder, with the apex pointing up 


and down stream, no horizontal connexion being 


tinence, adding insult to inj 
The circumstances stated by our dent 

the in - Pb correspondent as to 
mode adopted making selection is manifest] 
unfair in Principle, makes the matter worse, and I muc 
. That, dees mained were steps taken to 

. That there nm @ breach of fai 
there cannot be a doubt, if not of something worse. 85 
5 gr hedge. Rog aid in the matter in clear- 
ing what I deem « public scandal, which no means 
sald be spred how ap the hope that it may do 
good in the lew r 4 ig public competitions. It 

this is a case the Institute might ¥ 
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CHARITY CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


Sin,—These are private stores, and 
superintended by benevolent indi fviduele reaiden t 
in the town, for the sole and express use and 
benefit of the abject poor, of the aged, and of 
the afflicted, to enable these r creatures to 
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LIGHT CASE, 
BELL v. SAILLARD. 

In this case, tried in the Chan Division, 
before Mr. Justice Fry, the plaincif was @ 
leather merchant in Cow-cross-street; the de- 
fendant was the owner of three houses on the 
opposite side of the street, which have been re- 
cently rebuilt. The plaintiff alleged that the 
alteration in the defendant’s houses had occa- 
sioned @ diminution of the quantity of light 
coming to his premises and thereby materially 
injured them, and brought this action for 
damages. 


Y opinion, 
another very weak point in the od estou the 
fracture of either one colamn would the 
whole stability of the pier, and so cause the 
collapse of the bridge. 

All the colamns were filled with cement 
concrete, but I was sorry to find that several 
of the broken columns, instead of ha 
cement concrete inside, were partly filled wi 
sand, without any sign of cement. I was able 
to put my arm down one column for about 
2 ft., and bring the loose sand ont in handfals. 
I may remark that the concrete was only put 
in the colamns to prevent corrosion; but the 
question arises as to whether water was in the 
columns, and so, during the severe frost, the | estimate 
columns were burst by the ice inside, lineal 

I consider that, to have made the piers 
safe to carry the vertical loads, and to 
any side pressure, there should have been two 
more raking colamns with a at 
10 ft. each, and instead of having flat bar 
bracing, there should have been proper framed 
angle or T-iron gussets with internal bracing, 
= ba epee fastened to the columns 
either by bolts running thro’ or drilled and 
tapped into them, and ey eH cast 
lags. In high piers of this p sow. no 
dependence should be placed yr 


Aveustus J. Harvey, Mr. Justice Fry, in giving judgment, considered the 
evidence as dividing itself into three classes. Under the 
first head there wes little conflict. It appeared that the 
pemepet of the house opposite the plaintiff's had been raised 
ft., the next house some 10 ft., and the next, more to 
the south, about 15 ft, Upon the next head of evidence, 
he was of opinion that the sky area, as seen from the 
tiff’s counter, had been diminished, and, looking at the 
sky area visible was small, the diminution was 
material, Upon the third head of evidence, he thought the 
letting value of the premises had been diminished and the 
business of the plaintiff had been to some extent damaged. 
A great part in the faliing off of business was probably due 
to general depression of trade and other causes than the 
+ aan of light, but there — evidence of omens of 
plaintiff, having no cause of enmity against him, 
ag to other places for their goods because they found 
buying from the plaintiff they could not so well de- 
on seeing defects in the goods as before. He was 
of opinion that the plaintiff had made out a case 
for damages, and, weighing the evidence as a whole, he 
awarded 12°. as damages, and gave judgment for that 








“WHO WILL EXPLAIN?” 
DIFFERENCES IN TENDERS. 








as there might be a flaw in to SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE WORKS. 
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keys = sewerage lace 


noticed that, in most cases, these were ited poop olay on coment = r teyerhey may bes ot beet at the meeting of the Cattewater Harbour 
digging, in copying prices the same figure is often put down | Commissioners on the 5th inst., the executive 
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their mid-depth, and the whole superstructure 

hinged itee over, which accounts for the 


committee reported as follows :— 
7 rdance with a resolution passed at your last 
~ ome commnistee have considered the application 
of the Plympton St. Mary Rural Sanitary Authority, and 
ined its plans for an outfall —_ at Port Quay, Laie 

Mr. Appleton, the engineer, the’ 

= estes vs clerk to report to the Board of Trade, 
in ly to their letter requesting observations thereon, 
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° “ guineas, a ” drai would be very injurious to the 
er lying upon their side 25 ft. away from - aes oo ieee pricing no adineat bear ao Preps sufficient catchpite and provisions for the 
Ht ol aod ‘paths, from the formation level of the road to the | filtration of the sewage are made, ta be epprored Of Oy 
my opinion, the bracing to the top of the metalling, but must not trespass upon | your engineer, to preven Sanh to der ab andeai 
barely sufficient to prevent the fi _ von the road or your valuable space except in reply. Tox, stream, with bree = date anties ob oll nee 


when required, and to charge the cost to the Sanitary 
Authority.” 

Burslem. — The Burslem Sewage works, 
where, it is stated, the sewage 1s pumped tos 
greater height than anywhere else in this 
country, were officially opened by the mayor, 
Mr. James Maddock, on the 16th ult. Nearly 
twenty years ago a system of main drainage 
and arterial sewers was carried out in Burslem, 

which the generality of the streets and 

hfares were drained ca pee hae 
euperinta ms i wers. Since the 

pet from the ate medical supeintond penta vosnoatad gy wer Parliament relating to the 





Columns under a vertical ridi 
loaly inadequate to withetesd oar 

_, before Soncluding, I should like to say that, 
‘0 MY opinion, the sole cause of the accident 
ing amd gitre and piers, and to faulty 
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1 Will the Lunacy Commissioners sanction an < 
iron prevent men small asylum to secommodate 400 patients? | Dake land, and to avoid c 4 
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schemes: the one i 
that by which the sewage is p upon the 
well. is inter- 
different points, and conveyed by 








under the Brook, 
the pumping station, and thence into 
or enchion-well The when it 








the 
engine-house, Mr. John MacKay, for the 
rising main and intercepting sewer, 4c. ; 
Messrs. Drewitt & Pickering, for the storage 


~~ 








supplied the cast-iron pipes for the rising main, 








i i CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
| Atherton (Manchester).—The new parish church 
Le of Atherton has been consecrated by the Bishop 
| of Manchester. The architects are Messrs. 
Paley & Austin, of Lancaster, and the style 
Heat chosen is Late Decorated. The building will, 
Weal when finished, cost abont 20,0001.; but at 
‘kat present only 10,000i. have been expended, and 
ie that upon parts most needed for immediate 
Pieie use. When complete, the nave will be 137 ft. 





long, and the chancel 45 ft. long by 28 ft. wide. 
4 The roofs are of pitch-pine, open timbered. Mr. 
i f Winnard was the contractor, and Mr. E. Potts 
} was clerk of works. The font is executed from a 
hite @ single block of alabaster, and was supplied by 
bur a Mr. Roddis, of Birmingham. 
ae oh Hanwell. — A new neighbourhood having 
sprung up some distance from the old parish 
church, a new church, dedieated to St. Mark, 
has been erected to provide for the increased 
. i population. The architect is Mr. William White, 
| F.8.A, Mr. Thos. Gregory, of Clapham, being 
the contractor for the whole of the works. The 
4 church was commenced about a year ago, the 
ait first contract comprising the chancel, transept, 
and one bay of the nave; but during the pro- 
di gress of this contract, the Building mittee 
qi were enabled to ee with the vestry, and 
the second bay of the nave and aisles, then 
4 the third, and, finally, the fourth bay, which 
4 completes the church, except the south porch 
and tower and spire. The church is built of 
ay stock bricks, with red brick quoins and specially 
at moulded arches and jambs. The shafts of 
Aik; columns are of Bristol Pennant stone, with 
Bath stone for caps, bases, and window tracery. 
The floor of the chancel is paved with tiles; 
ae but the whole of the nave, aisles, vestry, &c., 
ae with wood blocks laid herring-bone fashion. 
Bi The church was consecrated on the 31st ult. 
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me it Haworth.—The foundation-stone of Haworth 
| eae new church was laid on the 18th ult. Not a 
} vestige of the old church now remains, with the 
a exception of the tower. The new church, which 
| is to be built by Messrs. Crabfree Bros., Oxen- 
hope, from the designs of Messrs. T. H. & F. 
Healey, is to be in the Perpendicular style of 
hh architecture, will comprise nave, side aisles, 
| chancel, north and south chapels, and a vestry. 
The internal dimensions will be,—nave, 77 ft. 
; by 22 ft., with a height of 42 ft. to the ridge; 
Lgay chancel, 30 ft. by 21 ft., and 87 ft. in height ; 
2 side aisles, each 63 ft. by 13 ft.; north and 
south chapels, 21 ft. by 14 ft. each. The east 
window will have six lights and the west win. 
— five — —< Skyros glass, with elaborate 
racery. C) cost will be bet 
end 10,0008 ween 8,000I. 
Newton Heath.—On the 20th ult. All Sainte’ 
Church, Newton Heath, was re-opened for 
service, after alterations which have involved 
the entire remodelling of the interior. At the 
east end there have been erected a new chancel, 





choir and clergy vestries, and organ-cham 
the total cost of which has amounted to ve 
and has been defrayed by Mr. John Taylor, 
Brookdale. At the west end a baptistery and 
porches have been erected. The work has been 
a executed from the designs and under the super- 
Pe intendence of Mr. H. Lord, architect, Man- 


: collecting, here is a book, small in size, in 


reservoir; and Messrs. C. E. Firmstone Bros. | P 








tively cheap and condensed form, Fifty-four Hour ” (Johnet 
which is at present accessible in rather Hunter, & Co., ) contains compute. 
costly books. The value of such an addition to | tions per week and per hour for fourteen work. 


the literature of china-collecting depends 
on how far the taste for and practice of 


. | ing are spreading among people of small means. 
_| Your collector is 


usually a man of wealth, 


of his taste with safety and with credit to 
himself. If, however, people with small bankers’ 
balances wish to indulge so expensive a. 


if 


fall information in 
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a 
assisted to acquaintance with marks on 

of purchasers, it must be remembered 
information thus eliminated has been equally 


E 
F 


available for vendors of all classes, dishononrable | 


as well as honourable, and that nothing can he 
easier than to fabricate marks so as to deceive, 
if it were possible, the very elect of collectors, 
if the latter trusted entirely to marks. a 


another, of genuine work, by the knowledge of 
style and colouring which he has sequired by 
long acquaintance with his subject, and similarly 
between genuine work and forgeries. There is, 
we fear, no royal road to judgment in collecting, 
and if it is once established that there is a class 
of customers who judge the value of the work 
mainly by the marks, there will be a fair field 
for unscrupulous fabricators. 

It is, however, of course useful, even neces- 
sary, to any one who is desirous to shine asa 
collector, to know the trade-marks, if he is not 
tempted into trusting entirely to them. It 
should be added that Mr. Litchfield’s book con- 
tains more than the mere practical information 


as to marks; he gives a brief but readable 


and 
usually well-considered. His remarks in regard 
to “the rage for Japanese art,” on page 45, 
require, however, some little modification. So 
far as it concerns the introduction of figure 
subjects in Japanese style, we entirely agree 
with him that such a taste tends to “threaten 
the purity of our designs.” Bat this is not the 
_ ae lee animals of the 
apanese work, which are mostly exceedingly 
fine, and far superior in artistic foros to any- 
thing of the same kind in English 
pottery desigr. In regard to merely ornamental 
pottery design, Japanese work, as we have not 
unfrequently urged, has been over-rated; its 
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Ce er. Le eee Cee 
the present. The main entrance is in the 
centre of the facade, and over it, niched in the 
centre of a projecting oriel, a marble statue of 
the late Prince Consort is designed to stand, 
thus connecting the Institute with the memory 
of his Royal Highness. Thestatue is now being 
executed in Rome, in the studio of Signor 


os pst: ce Rear 
i under t superi ence 
of the architects, and the cost has been about 
6,0001. 


General Purposes Committee on 
references by the Board the com. 


novelty and piquancy of style, when it first|*#e Board should contribute » sum not 


became popular in England, attracted a very 
natural admiration, and its fine colour properties 
are incontestable; but it wants the refinement 
of feeling and ssthetic which characterises the 
highest and most intellectual form of orna- 
mental design. 





VARIORUM. 


“Steep and Sleeplessness,” by J. Mortimer 
Granville, may be usefally seeded by all hard 
workers ; and what is more, they should attend 
to what they will find therein set forth. 
of sleep is the beginning of many troubles.—— 
“Primer of the Industrial Geography of 
Britain and Ireland,” by G. Phillips 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen), is one of a 
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jonal 
re with the industrial 
various countries of the world. 
Bevan is well known 
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attention to the subject. It seems somewhat 
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Lectures on Architecture.—At the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle-street, on Thursday, the 
15th inst., Mr. H. Heathcote Statham gave the 
first of a course of two lectures on grea 
Architecture since the Renaissance.” Here 
an outline of it:—Effect of the Italian Renais- 
gance uponArchitecture.—Radical Change in the 
Nature and Objectsof Architectural Design.—No 
longer the unconscious ing out of Problems 
in Plan and Construction, but the conscious 
Effort to Reproduce the Beauties of Classical 
Architecture, or to form the Old Materials into 
New Combinations.—Architecture po longer a 
National but an Individual Art, a Building being 
recognised as representing the special Taste and 
Genius of an Individual Artist—Some eminent 
Italian Architects.—The Three Great Renais- 
gance Domes of Florence, Rome, and London.— 
The Domestic Architecture of the Renaissance 
in Italy.—Ite Characteristics in France, the 
North of Europe, and .—Wren and 
other English Architecta—The Queen Anne 
Style. The second lecture will be delivered on 
the 22nd inst. 














TENDEES 


For the erection of New Schools at Farrance-street, 
Tower Hamlets. Mr. E. R. Robson, architect, Quantities 
by Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour :— 

















Brass a 11,997 0 0 
Sargeant 0 
Atherton & Latta ........rsesessees 10,900 0 0 
Scrivener &Co _— 10,784 0 0 
T son 
Relldaabcadtckecehonch 10,550 0 0 
Cox 10,439 0 0 
DD ccssenconsctccosovscosebcconcgees 10,372 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey ....... 10,100 0 0 
Sheffield & Prebble ............... 9,873 0 0 


For re-building the Red Lion, Union-street, for Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, & Buxton, Mr, W. E, Williams, 


tect :— 
Marr (accepted) 





For bar-fittings at the Bee Hive, Crawford-street, for Mr- 
Pamridge. ted) 








For erecting and completing four ten-horse stables at 
the Cardiff [Tramway “—. for the Provincial Tramways’ 
Company (Limited). essrs. Davis & Emanuel, archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. B. Foster :— 





Jones Brothers ............s0ecescecceeees £935 0 0 
Lock -. 920 0 0 

- 0600 
i ss -- 850 0 0 
Brock & Bruce ..........00-.,c2ssesseee08 8286 0 0 
Krauss (accepted) .......csscsserseesee 792 0 0 





For new premises, King’s-road Corner, Reading, for Mr. 
John Adnams. Messrs. Brown & Albury, architects :~ 
Kingerlee (accepted) .........s00++ 1,580 0 0 


For new premises, High-street, Reading, for Mr. E.|“ 





Jackson. Messrs. Brown & Albury, architects :— 
Kingerlee (accepted) ............... £1,490 0 0 
Med re-flooring Thaxted Church, Mr. Clarke, archi- 
REE snudincininsienneammanniinil £624 0 0 
EE EN STS 608 0 0 
Ratcliff (accepted) .............00000008 673 0 0 


For reinstating carcass of No. 312, Cable-street, Shad. 


well. Mr. Richard Peters, architect :— 


Taylor (accepted) ..........s.cseeeeee £224 0 0 
OWING favsusesclehcaibsenincbdibsecinekeceds 216 0 0 
Watson & Dunnett .............00000-8 214 0 0 





For alterations to the Little Coach and Horses, Holborn 
. Tarring & Wilkinson, architects :— 





. | of best quality. Prices, delivered at 
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Bath Stone of Best 











For alterations at the Golden Heart, Commercial-street, . 

oe eb Picnics sevssser 210 0 0 RANDELL, a & OO. (Limited), 

For alterations and repairs to Hoxton Music Hall, List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdt; 
Goulding, architects :— “ 

Mee cores Deckiond” consti 2008 9 9 et ee 
Rilis & Edmondston IEE im e@ a. 
Sawyer (accepted) .......sseerssses 6709 0 0 ; » Wilte. ne 

Brighton, for Messrs, Tencher & Son. Mr. J. Dallimore, unequalled, having $50,000 feet cabe in Stock 
Newnham £1,957 0 0 of all known descriptions, 

ooo se PICTOR & SONS, 
~ Box, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Asphalte. <a 
8. W. L. (77a ft, of 14m. work is the standard rod, and this con- Segent See a ond 


tains 306 ft. cabs, of which Mr. Alford speaks in comparing it with 
Chinese work) —J. G. (thanks).—F. (shell be considered).—A. L. G. 
—E. 0.—T. 8. W.—E. B R—A Sarveyor.—W. B. A—BE. P. 5.— 
c. a—F. R-G. A—H P. F.-J. D.—J. W. 3-8. M. & Co— 
0. B R—J. W. & Sons.—8. P.—B W. L—-T. C-G. BM BB 


w.H—J. @f. T.-J. F.—H. H.—W. @.—J. 6-B. M-B. 6A— 
B. 28. 

Al statements of facta, lists of tenders, Be, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not sesnmarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
swddresses. 

Nora—The responsibility of signed article, and papers reed ot 
publie meetings, reste, of course, with the authors. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for the Volume of last year 
will be given as @ with the next 


umber. 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAGR may be had, gratia, om personal 
CLOTE-CARRS tor binding the Bambemane now snap, getes ts 6. 
READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold s Month's 


bers, each. 
THE THIRTY-SRV NTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) for 
the year 1879 be ready on the 27th inst., price One 


Guinea. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3a. 6d, each. 














CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS. APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENBRAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





@ix lines (about fifty words) or under............++ -~ 4&4 
Bach additional line (about tep words) .............+ Os. 64. 
Same Os ete 6 a Special Adver- 
tisements on Competitions, Contracts, Bales by Auction. 

te, may be obtained om application to the Publishes. “ 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines fabout THIRTY OF under ..seoe M 64 
Bach addi line (about ten words) ....cc0e.ceeee o 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of “ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but measet in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 8d. por Week, 
Ver all other Advertisoments ..........++00+ss000 64. per Week. 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be ible for DR. - 
MONIAL#, &c. lets at the one ms Fg te an = 
—a7 that of the ONLY should be 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is direct trom the Office to residents in 
soy past ofthe United Kingdom at the tte ef tie aBLWR. 
prepaid. Remittances ae above. ” 








Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
any part of 





M STODABT & CQ 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Aovr.] 





Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 











Damp Houses and Buildings, New and 


Old, DRIED, ong | and permanently, in s 
few days, by LIGNY’S 

Fetters of A. DREYFUS & CO. 39, Monk- 
well-st. E.C. Damp basements cured.—[Apvr.] 


ATENT APPARATUS. 
tment to the French Government. 








Helliwell’s Patent New 


for Markets, Railway Stations, and all kinds of 
covered and Horticultural Buildings. Al! wood. 
work is covered, and no outside painting is 
required, old roofs 
T. W. Helliwell :—* I cannot see what better Tes- 


Testimonial to 


timonial you can require from me than the fact that 
I have taken off all my glass and removed other 
work to replace it wi There is nothing 


yet out can touch it.—W. RB. Prestoy, Harrold 
Wood.”—T. W. Hetiiwett, Brighouse, York- 
sod | shire, and 19, Parliament-st., London. 


[Apvt. 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 
Peo CHARLES SCOLLINGE SO PATENES 
eee PATENT HINGES, 





LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


“PALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 


Santee |the United Kingdom, given on lication to 
Linguldgeb bees (econpll cosas 6° CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, =A MEMOS as, BOROUGH BOAD, 
Beer-engines. Iiminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, i as a 
Warne (accepted) .....sceccseesesseee 4600 4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvr. ] Dlustrated List two stampa LONDON, 5.B 
Amat: 





CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS 
P. EK. CHAPPUIS, Patenteo. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E.0. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 





